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It might be urged as probable, that the columns 


each range of buildings, the central space be- 
tween the columns being open. Cut of such 
discussions we get truth, or the nearest approach 
to it that may be reached. What we do object 
to, and do protest against, in the interest of 
science and good feeling, is the manner in 
which this was done, and for which it seems 
really difficult to account. Moreover, the rev. 
chairman did not improve matters; for, at the 
close of the lecture, he said that, since the first 
observations made by Dr. Brushfield had been 
circulated, Mr. Tite— 


“ Had seen reason to change his opinions. In fact, he had 
now come round to the views of Dr. Brushfield on the 
subject. He had written him (the chairman), a long letter 
in respect to the matter, and it would be only fair—in 
order to give Mr. Tite an coperensy of repentance and 
recovering his character—that he should read it. They 
would then see that Mr. Tite had come tc the same views 
as Dr. Brushfield.” 
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Roman Antiquities 
and 
Modern A ntiquaries 
in Chester. 


y T the last monthly 
meeting of the Ches- 
ter Architectural 
and Archzological 
Society, the Rev. 
Canon Blomfield in 
the chair, Dr. Brush- 
field read a second 
paper on the Roman 
antiquities recently 
Sh. discovered in Bridge 

f) street, Chester. Our readers 
may remember that a year 
or so ago Mr. Tite, M-P., 


‘ 


Such a statement seems to us, after reading the 
letter in the Chester Chronicle,—where, with the 


extraordinary and indefensible. 


knowing that others had been at work); the 


formed a portico, or covered walk, in front of 


report of the discussion, it is printed,—quite | 
In the letter,— | 
avery courteous one,—Mr. Tite states what led | 
him to give some account of the remains (not | 


pains he had taken to obtain, at some cost, | 


grow and get to be received, and we have an 
amusing instance at hand in these very Wroxe- 
ter remains. When the conductor of this journal 
first urged on Mr. Wright that what were then 
considered three long parallel apartments were 
in fact a basilica,— the inner dividing walls 
being the continuous foundations of the columns 
forming it into central compartment and aisles, 
—the opinion was pooh-poohed and declared to 
be altogether groundless. Very soon after, how- 
ever, we find it adopted, as well by our esteemed 
friend Mr. Wright, in his paper read at Oxford, 
as by others ; and the building is now spoken of 
as the basilica without comment or doubt, and 
is pointed to, as in this case, as ground for 
a theory elsewhere. 

Let us add briefly that the columns, in 
Chester, are about 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter, 
and that the intercolumniation varies slightly, 
the width from centre of column to centre 
ranging from 11 ft. to 12 ft. 4in.: 11 ft. 8 in., 
| however, may be taken as the general dis- 
tance; the two extreme deviations, 12 ft. 4 in. 
and 11 ft., occurring together, and being 
perhaps intended to meet some special re- 
quirement. The cross width from centre of 
column to centre of column may be called 
38 ft., and the width from the centre of column 
































passing through Chester, saw these remarkable 
remains, including the lower portions of two 
ranges of columns in situ; and not finding that 
any one was investigating the matter, thought 
it very desirable that antiquaries generally 
should hear something about it, so took a great 
deal of pains to get measurements and draw- 
ings; and in January of last year laid these 
drawings before the Society of Antiquaries, 
and read a paper, wherein he ventured on a 
suggestion or two as to the probable purpose of 
the columns and the buildings.* The columns, | 
ten on each side in number, occur within an| 
area right and left of which, ranging with the | 
columns, are remains of Roman buildings, in- | 
cluding a hypocaust: and Mr. Tite suggested | 
that the building was a bathing establishment, | 


and that the columns formed porticoes; or that | 


they were the remains of a temple, or of a shrine | 
for statues. Inclining strongly to the latter 


consequent belief in his “ facts ; 
on :— 


But I shall be really obliged if any inaccuracy can 
still be pointed out, because I will take care that it shall 
be announced as well as rectified in the ‘ Archeologia,’ 

As to my opinion on the uses of these buildings, it is 
shortly this—that they were public baths, occupying two 
sides of an open court; that in the centre of this court 
was placed a small temple or shrine, supported by 
columns and roofed, but otherwise quite open, for I could 
find no trace of/any cella; though most probably as at 
Bath (under ‘circumstances nearly similar) there was a 








statue of a local god or goddess, or perhaps of some 
deified emperor, or the reigning emperor placed in the 
centre, 

This portico would also furnish shelter for the visitors 
to the baths. The proportions and place of the opposite 
ranges of columns allowed of four columns at each end. 
At Bath there was space for six, as ascertained by the 
pitch of the pediment, parts of which were found, but in 
that case, as at Chester, the foundations of the end 
columns were not discovered.” 


There is not one word about changing his 
opinion, whether right or wrong, still less of 
“ repentance.” At the close, the Chairman said, 


correct drawings of what remained; and his 
and thus goes | 


“ from what they had heard they could only come | 


on one side to the parallel wall of Roman 
work which remains is as nearly half this 
dimension as may be. It is worth while noting 
| as a coincidence, if nothing more, that the width 
and proportions of the three divisions of the 
basilica at Uriconium, if we may depend on some 
rough dimensions taken when the remains were 
first exposed, are very nearly the same as these 
dimensions from Chester; and so they are, too, 
in the basilica in Pompeii. 
| Antiquaries, especially those who are inte- 
rested in Roman England, are greatly indebted 
to Mr. Tite, be his theory right or wrong, for 
bringing these most important remains to the 
notice of the general public; and, as it seems 
to us, an apology is due from Chester, not 
more to him than to all who desire to have such 
matters discussed with courtesy and candour. 
To the real question we may hope to return here- 
after with more complete data to work on. 































theory, he made a supposed restoration, filling in | 
two columns at each end between the ranges, and | 
supplying entablature and pediments, influenced | 
to a certain extent by the temple discovered | 
in Bath, and illustrated by Sir Robert Smirke. | 
No evidence of the existence of a cella, nor any | 
remains of an entablature, have been discovered | 
in Chester. Dr. Brushfield, in his first lecture, 
briefly reported in our pages at the time, without 
the spice,t said Mr. Tite’s paper was “full of 
inaccuracies both with regard to facts and 
reasonings,” and promised to look further into 
it in his second address. This he did on the 
occasion to which we are referring, in a similar 
tone of discourtesy. There was no evidence at 
all, he said, of columns at the ends between the 
side columns; he had looked for evidence of 
these, and others had searched, and had found 
none, and, therefore, there never had been any 
columns, and it could not have been a temple. He 
did not point out that some of the side columns 
were absent, and that where they had stood, 
being founded on the rock, there were, equally, 
no evidences, although it was quite certain that 
columns had been there. He gave various other 
reasons against the opinion of the remains having 
ever formed a temple,—some of them good as 
against the idea of a temple built strictly on 
what have been laid down as Roman rules, 
though not as against an exceptional shrine or 
a stoa for statuary, or for a covered walk for 
the frequenters of the baths,—if baths there 
were. 

To this setting forth of differences of opinion 
no objection could be taken: quite the reverse. 








* See our vol. xxii. p. 60, 
+ Bee p. 941, vol. xxii, L 





to the conclusion that Mr. Tite was wrong and | 
Dr. Brushfield was right.” To what extent Dr. 
Brushfield was right, however, except the Chair- NOVELTY IN INVENTION. 
man meant, in his saying that the first inquirer | At last the Patent Commission, which has 
was wrong, is not yet very clear. To knock | been sitting ever since 1862, have published 
down is much easier than to construct. As to| - tg ee Pee a 7 | orang ag 
+ 4s *1 3% = |} show tha ey, r. Fairbairn, Mr. 
they At iene ofthe buildings, this is what | Hindmarch, and the other members have not 
the report of his paper says :— misspent their time. The different questions 
“Were oe or ee ase of 8 perente a or ¢ involved in patent law are so many and varied, 
ublic buildin e might be tolerably certain that | : : . : Saabs 
were chore of a public edifice, gathering this from | that a brief notice would scarcely do justice to 
the apparently large size of the original structure, | 2nY one of them. We think, however, that the 
Assuming the original building to have been a public one, | second recommendation of the Commissioners 
was it a bathing establishment ? In Chester we have what shows a proper appreciation of the main ques- 


is called a Roman bath, but beyond the remains of a/ ~. . 
hypocaust there is nothing whatever about it in itself to| tion. We allude to that of the novelty of an 
prove that it belonged to a bath at all. But did the re-| invention. ‘“ They are unable to recommend a 


mains in Bridge-street possess any of the attributes of a preliminary investigation into the wants of an 


Roman bath? They did not possess » single feature by | = . . : ° 
which they could Se atnatieves as such, The hypocausts, | 2venhion for which a patent is claimed, but they 






























considered simply as such, proved nothing. On carefully 
reviewing the whole of the facts he was much inclined to 
the belief that they formed a portion of a Roman public 
bath.” 


Somewhat of a non sequitur es it reads: but 
so far in accordance with Mr. Tite. He ulti- 
mately comes “ to the conclusion that this build- 
ing, or perhaps range of buildings, comprised 
the public baths and basilica of the Roman Deva, 
with probably shops and stores.” We are not 
called on to say this suggestion is erroneous ; 
quite the reverse, we rather incline to it; but 
at present there is not sufficient evidence to con- 
firm the belief: it would be necessary to assume 
very much more than Mr. Tite asks for his 
shrine theory. Dr. Brushfield has evidently got 
this notion as to the union of baths and basilica 
from Mr. Thomas Wright’s papers on Uriconium 
at Wroxeter, and points to the sssumed conjunc- 
tion of these buildings in the discovered remains 
of that city. 

It is curious, by the way, to note how opinions 


advise that a careful inquiry be instituted, under 
the direction of the law officers of the Crown, as 
to whether there has been any previous docu- 
mentary publication of the invention, either by 
grant of letters patent or otherwise ; and, if such 
publication have taken place, that the patent be 
refused. No evidence other than such documen- 
tary evidence should be admissible, and the 
reasons for the refusal to grant the patent 
should be certified by the law officers : an appeal 
from their decision should lie to the Lord Chan- 
cellor.”’ Now, we consider that the whole suc- 
cess of the amended law will turn upon the way 
in which this question of novelty will be han- 
dled ; and we hope that this point will be duly 
considered in the New Patent Law Amendment 
Act, which we hope to see passed this session. 
If any political capital could be made out of 
discussions on the rights of inventors and the 
progress of invention, there is little doubt that 
the question of patents would have been long 
ago settled in Parliament. Even as it is, how- 
ever, there is every probability that the matter 
will be debated during this year’s session. A few 
of these results of the Commission have oozed out 
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amidst the regions of Chancery-lane, but coupled 
with the information that all the commissioners 
could not come to an agreement. When we re- 
member that the majority of the Commission con- 
sists of lawyers, we do not wonder at this. As 
we have said, we believe that the whole success 
of legislation with regard to patents depends on 
one question,—that of novelty. If this be pro- 
perly settled, the question may never be re- 
opencd; if not, these laws will have to be 
continually altered and re-altered till they 
crystallize into a form which takes this question 
thoroughly inte account. 

If the Times, as a patent abolitionist, only 
knew it, there is a line of advocacy which it 
could adopt as to patent rights, with a much 
better brief in its hand, and with a much greater 
chance of success in greatly diminishing the 
number of patents, and the abuses resulting 
from their mere number; but, unfortunately, its 
thunderboltsare for once badly aimed,—it hits out 
wildly,—and is totally unconscious of a certain 
crevice in the armour of what it strives to slur 
over asanabusce. The sages of Printing House- 
square take only one side of the question; but 
it need scarcely be said that this question has 
several sides, as in patents are involved great 
interest of money and influence; and, whenever 
great interests are involved in any matter, we 
may be pretty certain that some will differ, and 
that there will be a fight about them. At least 
three distinct interests are involved in the 
existence of patents,—in patent right or no 
patent right :—Ist, that of the true inventor; 2nd, 
thet of the buyer or user of the invention,—of 
the public, in fact; 3rd, that of the classes of 
patent agents, patent solicitors, and patent bar- 
risters. 

The unimpassioned observer will naturally side 
with the true producer of theage. The interest 
of the inventor simply consists in getting pro- 
tection for his invention as quickly, as cheaply, 
and as safely, as possible. In truth, the real in- 
ventor would be greatly benefited if patents were 
only given for perfectly sound inventions; as, 
while patents can be given for improved buttons 
or crinolines, without even a regard whether 


true inventor would find his sound patent really 
risen in value; the manufacturer, or civil engi- 
neer, would not—for the mere sake of a quiet 
life, and from dislike of litigation—have as now 
to pay for an invention which is merely an inven- 
tion inname. As to the interests of the middle- 
men, such as patent agents, solicitors, and 
barristers, such interests are of a merely parasitic 
kind, and a simplification and improvement of 
the patent law ought to reduce the number of 
patent agents, while a simplification and im- 
provement of patent litigation ought to reduce 
the number of the patent solicitors and bar- 
risters. These classes feed upon the public and 
the inventor, and they batten upon both. And 
substantially, these classes are more power- 
fully represented than any other, in the press 
and in the British Parliament. Their voices are 
heard louder and oftener, both at home and 
abroad. While, on the one hand, we have many 
public admirers of patent right per se, and a few 
advocates of the total abolition of patent right, 
we have few advocating the interests of the true 
inventor. 

Now, we consider that the true interests of the 
public and of inventors are only to be found in 
a practical yet strict carrying out of the stipu- 
lations as to the novelty of any invention that it 
is intended to patent. The discussion of this 
particular point of novelty has been very care- 
fully avoided * by the different ingenious and 
eloquent gentlemen, more or less interested in 
the multiplication of patents and patent cases, 


on patent law. Wisely have they imstructed us, 
but not too well. The business of these “ cibum 
guestumque ex mendaciis captantes,’+ is too 
good to perform the “ happy despatch.” For to 
submit patents to a strict test of novelty would 
considerably diminish the annual crop of patents. 
To this it may perhaps be replied, that in 
| America, where patents undergo a preliminary 
| examination,the annual number is about the same 
|as with us. But then, it must be remembered, 
| that mechanical invention in the States is much 
more active than with us, and that the dearness 
of labour there greatly encourages inventions 








who have, within a recent date, enlightened us | 


applications which have been refused with refer- 
ence to these decisions.”* 

Now, when we consider that civilized man, 
with all his wants and aspirations, has been face 
to face with the eternal and never-changing 
forces of nature for at least three thousand 
years, it is not surprising that so much has been 
discovered, but rather that so much is still to be 
discovered. In this consideration do we find an 
explanation of the fact, that almost all our most 
important inventions — such as gunpowder, 
printing, and others,—are niere re-discoveries 
of Chinese inventions. When we further remem- 
ber that human doings have been tolerably well 
recorded from the first dawn of civilization, and 
that the completeness of our means of recording 
facts has, stage by stage, reached its present 
limit, when a fact, once published, can never be 
absolutely lost, we again have cause to wonder 
that any rea!ly new thing can be still discovered. 
New combinations will, of course, be always 
made; but we should say, for instance, that very 
many more new mechanical movements are not 
to be invented. Adding up all the patent specifi- 
cations in the world, we find that there are, in 
all, about 200,000, Some of these are, of course, 
repetitions (from the same thing being patented 
in different countries); but taking say 150,000 
patents in all, we must remember that according 
to our law, and according to the patent laws of 
most foreign countries, patents for the same 
thing date from their first existence in any 
country. 

But then, again, as we have seen, specifica- 
| tions are not the only tests of novelty. There 
‘are numberless English, French, and German 
| works in our public libraries, full of the most 
ingenious mechanical arrangements. Take, for 
instance, the famous French work, “ Recueil 
des Machines approuvées par V Académie,” and 
| some of the supposed greatest novelties of the 
'day will be found therein. Some curious 
revelations have been published within recent 
dates as to the supposed novelty of a great 
jnumber of noted patents. To add one more 
| instance :—Uchatius’s process for making steel, 
'which excited much attention a few years ago, 








there be any novelty about these “ inventions,” | intended to, more or less, supersede labour. Here, | will be found described in the late Mr. Mushet’s 
that invention which is the fruit of deep scien-|in England, the law courts require absolute | papers on “Iron and Steel” (1840) as having 
tific research, carricd out with practical in-| novelty inan invention; but the Patent Commis- | been tried at the Cyfartha Works in 1790. The 
gentity, must be always nominally, and often | sioners give a patent to any one who will ask for | steam-hammer introduced and patented by Mr. 


actually, depreciated. The interests of patent | 


agents, patent solicitors, patent barristers, and 
ot the class that undoubtedly exists in this 
country, and in France and in Belgium, where 
the same system of indiscriminate patenting is 
in cperation,—the class of fishers in the troubled 
waters of the present patent law,—naturally 
consist in increasing the number of patents and 
patentees as much as possible, with the result- 
ing pleasant patent cases, with their still 
pleasanter crops of fees. The interest of the 
manufacturer lies also in encouraging true in- 
vention, and except in so far as the interest of 
buyer and seller, of employer and employé, 
often differ in detail, his interests are identical 
with those of the inventor. It is true that if 
patents were abolished to-morrow, this would 
be a temporary gain to manufacturers or others 
using other people’s inventions in their work. 
They would be able to fall main basse on things 
for which they have now to pay,—but withina 
few years the resulting stagnation would more 
then balance this temporery gain. Upon this 
point, however, opinions also seem to differ, and 
we find the Times, the present Oxford professor 
of Political Economy, M. Michel Chevalier, 
and several other scientific men and distin- 
guished civil engineers, such as Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Mr. J. Scott Russell, the late Mr. Brunel 
the younger, and also the late Mr. J. Meadows 
Rendel, in opposition to patent rights. These 
particular doctrines of the two political econo- 
mists we have mentioned are, we suppose, partly 
the results of mistaken notions about free trade, 
and are also due to the more subtle feeling of 
antagonism between the man of pure and the 
man of applied science—between the man who 
discovers a principle and only gets fame for the 
discovery, and the man who, perhaps, afterwards 
practically applies the very same principle, and 
gets both fame and wealth. The opposition of 
true civil engineers proceeds from less dignified, 
though, perhaps, equally unconscious motives. 
A civil engineer generally works up the ideas of 
mechanical engineers. He applies machines, 
details, and new apparatus and means to a great 
tout ensemble. Undoubtedly it is to the interest 
of all mechanical and civil engineers, of trne 
inventors, and of the public, that only sound 
patents should be delivered on application. The 


it, and it is probable that an enterprising experi- 
mentalist could, if he so chose, re-patent all 
the patents granted from the time of James I. 
And yet a British patent is not merely invalid if 
the invention has been previously patented, but 
also if it has been described in even a foreign 
book existing in our British public libraries. 
The mere importation of a foreign work into 
this country, containing a description of an 
invention, would not of itself be sufficient to 
defeat a subsequent patent for it, unless the 
work was actually sold and published to the 
public here, from the date of the patent. If, 
however, a single copy of a foreign work is 
deposited in the British Museum library, or in 
any other place, to which the public can resort 
for information, any subsequent patent is invali- 
dated. { A British patent is also invalid at the 
expiration of the same patent in any foreign 
country. § 

Then comes the question whether the applica- 
tion of what is old to a new purpose is patent- 
able. Many decisions in courts of law are 
egainst this; and the same perplexity on this 
head exists in America. “The records of the 
{Washington} office show that hundreds of pa- 
tents have been granted in defiance” of the 
decisions against patenting a new application of 
an old thing; “while an examination of the 
rejected department will bring to light as many 





* Journal of the Society of Arts,” April 20th, 1564, 

** On the Patent Laws, with Suggestions for their better 
Administration.” By A. V. Newton, London: Triibner 
& Co., 1864. 

The Action of the Patent Laws in Promoting Inven- 
PR By C. D, Abel. London: Taylor & Francis, 

‘** Patent Rights: an Inquiry into their Nature.” By 
A. Percy Sinnett. London: Ridgway, 1862. 

* Die Reform der Patent-Gesetzgebung,” bearbeitet im 
Auftrage des Handels und Gewerbevereins fiir Rheinland 
und Westphalen, von F. C, Phillipson. Diisseldorf, 
Echaubs’sehe Buchhandlung. (C. Schopping.) 

‘Du Régime de l'Invention: Examen des Améliora- 
tions proposées 4 la Législation reletive aux Inventions 
& propos du nouveau Projet de Loi sur les Brevets.’’ Par 
— Breulier et Ch, Desnos-Gardissal, Paris: A. Du- 
rand, 

‘* Einfibrungs-schutz-Entwurf und Begriindung eines 
Gesetzes zum Schutze der Erfindungen fir die Deutschen 
Staaten.” Von Joh. Carl Leuchs, Nirenberg. 1862, 

t Aulus Gelius, 

t Hindmarch on Patents, p. 108. See also Baron 
Heurteloup’s case, Webster's Reports, vol. i., p. 553. 

§ Par, 25; 15 & 16 Victoria, 





_Nasmyth, after being specified by Watt, and also 
more completely described by Daverel, is a 
'well-known instance. It must also be re- 
/membered that the only set of patents im any 
|" country which is indexed is that of our own; 
‘that very few of the French patents have been 
| published in the cfficial “Descriptions des Machines 
| et Procédés pour lesquels des brevets @ Invention 
| ont été pris ;” that the American patents are 
described in a very meagre way, and according 
|to systems which must, not many years ago, 
| have been changed according to the fancies of 
every fresh commissioner; that the Belgian pub- 
lication is a mere catalogue, the same being the 
case with the Italian patents ; while the German 
and Russian patents cannot be said to be even 
catologued. As to the different scientific and 
technical works published in different countries, 
for, in many instances, nearly a century, no com- 
plete general index yet exists. The Royal 
Society have only two or three indexes of their 
Transactions. There is a collected index of the 
first thirty-one volumes of the Comptes Rendus. 
The Philosophical Magazine has a few separate 
indexes. The most useful work in its way for a 
search as to the validity of apatent is, “Schubarth’s 
Repertorivm der Zechnischer Literatur,” to which 
Mr. B. Woodcroft has adapted his indexes. 
Another useful work of the kind has been pub- 
lished in Germany, under the title of “ Phillips’s 
Sachregister;” but it only refers to some eight 
German technical periodicals. The Patent 
Office, however, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Woodcroft, began some time ago a complete 
general index of all the English and i 

scientific periodicals. This had been laid aside 
through the mischievous obstructiveness of Mr. 
Edmunds, the former clerk of the Commissioners, 
but we are happy to say that the recent resigna- 
tion of this gentleman has put a stop to the 
power for evil he exerted so long at the Patent 
Office library, and we may, therefore, hope that 
the publication of this most work may 
be no longer delayed. Another most useful 
work now in abeyance, though its continuation 
is most greatly desired by the public, is Mr. 
Woodcroft’s “Abridgments of Specifications.” 





* The Report of the Commissioner of Patents for 1863. 
| Washington, 1864, s 
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There is nothing which is more absolutely re- 
quired in the Patent Office, and yet, in the face 
of the enormous surplus,—in the face of princely 
incomes paid to the law officers of the Crown by 
poor inventors,—the continuation of these works 
is indefinitely delayed. After what we have said, 
no one can wonder at our distinct assertion that 
the invalidating of at least 60 per cent. of ex- 
isting patents, through want of novelty, is a 
mere question of the time devoted to the search. 

An examination of almost every disputed 
patent in our courts of liw, will show that the 
attack is mostly based on a question of novelty. 
Only an important patent is worth attacking, 
while those of less importance often exact an 
unjust black-mail. Upon this question of novelty 
must be based any improvement in our existing 
law. There has been division in the camp of the 
Royal Commission, but we think we have good 
grounds for believing that the question of novelty 
is common ground for even such outrés partisans 
as those enthusiastic inventors who wish to 
make infringement a felony, and that sanguine 
party aiming at total abolition. There are many 
other points of view from which this question 
may be considered. A full appreciation of the 
Herculean difficulties of making the thorough 
search, which is at present next to impossible, 
would seem to point to some law of limitation as 
to novelty. But, in the meantime we most cer- 
tainly want a happy medium between the reck- 
less system of indiscriminate patenting which 
now exists in England, and the Prussian system, 
which consists in a patent law of despotic 


negation, tempered by bribery. 








THE GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE.* 


In the third Part of his volume, Mr. Kerr 
considers questions of the site of the house and 
the grounds: to some of which, as he says, 
“both the architect and his client must give 
intelligent attention from the beginning;”’ whilst 
others must be kept in view by the architect 
especially as belonging to bis vocation. 

“The first question necessarily is the approval of the 
Locality ; the second the choice of a Site; thirdly comes 
the whole question of the arrangement of the Grounds 
around the site,” 

Had we been able to give a detailed abstract 
of the second Part of the work,—wherein the 
position most to be desired, of each living-room 
and office, in the general plan, is pointed 
out,—it would have been seen how important 
are the first two of these questions to the realiza- 
tion of those arrangements which are deemed best. 
Indeed the reader may be disposed to think that, 
admirable as is the scheme of Mr. Kerr’s trea- 
tise, the subject might have gained by a dis- 
cussion of the questions of locality and site in 
the first half of the book. 

In the choice of locality, there are to be con- 
sidered, Climate, Shelter, Aspect, Ventilation, 
Soil, Water Supply, Drainage, Salubrity, Land- 
scape Gardening, and Local Considerations ; and 
each of these is the subject of a separate chapter. 
Climate, according to our author, may be said to 
be “of four chief varieties ; warm and cold, and 
in either case dry or moist.” With one moist 
atmosphere, he says, there may be apprehended 
rheumatism, with the other malaria. An ex- 
treme of cold may be ameliorated by the shelter 
of wood; whilst excess of warmth may be tem- 
pered by shade. The summit of a hill may be 
too exposed ; but low localities are damp and 
stagnant; “there is a medium, and the rule 
seems to be to prefer within the limits of that 
medium an elevated site.” As to shelter, it is 
valuable if, for instance, the land slope towards 
an aspect of bleak winds, northward or east- 
ward ; and in some cases, wood south-westward 
is valuable. On the sea-coast, especially the 
east, shelter must be had if possible. On the 
matter of aspect, he says :— 

** When an estate slopes very rapidly to the North it is 
obviously so much the less presented to the influence of the 
sun’s rays; the course of the sun is so much lowered and 
lessened ; the latitude is practically so much more North. 
If, on the other hand, there is a great inclination towards 
the South, the amount of heat is so much increased, the 
course of the sun heightened and lengthened, and the 
latitude made in a manner more South. The chief effect 
a the land is as regards evaporation from the soil. The 

orth slope will be the more moist as an advantage in dry 
weather, and the same as a disadvantage in wet weather; 
the South will be the less wet in winter, but the more 
parched in summer. The declivity must be very consider- 
able before any great difference isto be perceived; but it 
is manifest that if the climate of the locality at large 
should be too warm, a more Northward aspect will so far 
improve it, and if too cold, a more Southward aspect ; if 
too moist, the South side of a hill is so far the best, and 
if too dry the North. In any quarter, again, where the 





* See pp. 2 & 58, ante, 





East wind is particularly unwholesome, we should for 
obvious reasons prefer a Westward inclination.” 

The question has to be viewed, not merely as 
to the house, but as to the grounds and gardens. 

As to ventilation, or the sufficient circulation 
of air on an estate, it is mainly remarked that 
it is generally a question of shelter and level. 

Nature of the soil has to be considered both 
as regards the farming and gardening value,— 
including the capabilities for the growth of 
timber,—and the capabilitics of drainage and 
of economic construction of a foundation. The 
effects, alike, of wet weather and heat, upon clay 
soils have to be borne in mind. 

Water may be available in various forms of 


“ these several kinds,—the eurface-well, the com- 
mon suction-well, the deep-well, the Artesian- 
well, and the Artesian-fountain.” He says :— 


** When the superficial strats are gravel and sand, it is 
not unusual to find good water without going deeper, and 
it will also have the advantage of being of soft quality.” 


We should be inclined to add, here, a special 





| service-pipe, should not be near the house, where 
| pollution would be likely to ensue; moreover, 
jat a distance, the source should be carefully 


| watched. Considering the risk, in any district of 


increasing population, or one where there are 
likely to be manufactories, we would say, pre- 
| ference should be given tothe deep-well ; although 
| Mr. Kerr, not unreasonably, regards a depth 
| greater than that for wlich a suction-pump will 
suffice, and at the same time where the water 
will not rise as im the Artesian-well, as incon- 
venient. 
attendant upon sarface-wells, that “‘ after much 
rain the water may become clondy, and that in 
| Seasons of drought it may entirely disappear.” 
| He distinguishes the “ Artesian-well” from the 
| * Artesian-fountain,”’ as, the latter, “the only 
* Artesian-well’ of scientific writers,’ and the 
former the case where the depth of boring and 
the pressure are just what will provide fora 
rise of water “to a level at which digging may 
conveniently meet”’ the water. 

As to drainage, it may be remarked, merely, 
that that of the land is part of the present 
question, whilst that the drainage of the imme- 
diate site of the house is referred to in the follow- 
ing section. 

Concerning salubrity, all the points previously 
treated bear upon it: or it may “be very simply 
defined to consist in the possession of good air 
and good water;” but the author does not omit 
to note that there may be nuisances from manu- 
factories, to interfere with it, or unwholesome 
exhalations from “ povls, marshes, or autumnal 
woods.” 

Landscape-gardening as an object, should, like 
the other points, be considered from the first, in 
the choice of an estate. 
conducing to the picturesque, which has taken 
jthe place of the perfectly symmetrical disposi- 





| tion of gardens supposed to be served by a dead | 


| level, will be desired. Shelter northward and 


|eastward, and a broad panorama towards the | 


other points of the compass will be desired. The 
landseape-gardener will hope to find the general 
position of the estate “‘ upon a somewhat South- 
ward slope, or if not, inclining Westward rather 
than Eastward.” Or he will consider how to 
supply the needed shelter by plantation. 

* If the estate be on » Northward inclination, unless it 
be a very slight one indeed, he will see reason for much 
anxiety; if it be actually on the North side of an exposed 
hill, the case is desperate.” 


v 


And further, as to the picturesque, besides 
groups of trees, ard larger clumps which he 
may cut up into groups, or a running stream 


artist,” — 

‘He will not object to broken ground, rocks, wild 
knolls, a gravel-pit even; quite the contrary,—he will 
convert everything of the sort into dashing hits of art. 
But what he will not like is such a thing as a congeries of 
square flat ploughed fields, bounded by trim hedge-rows, 
—every stick of timber cut away for the ventilation of 
heavy crops,—every little excreseence pared off, and every 
rou 4 lace made smcoth,-—not a weed to be seen upon 
the land it may be, and not an inch of opportunity lost for 
making two blades of grass to grow where but one grew 
before,—but, nevertheless, with all its complacent mate- 
rial plenty, to the artist's eye a barren desolation—a 
vacant clock-face, without a single feature upon which the 
ingenuity of art can haag a smile.” 


The “ Local Considerations” are such as 





supply; but in the country a well is generally | Much of what has been said of the choice 
required. Our author regurds the well as of| locality for the estate, will again apply; but 


recommendation that the source, or intake of the | 


He admits that there are these risks | 


Irregularity of surface | 


| North-East, or on the East angle. 
| matter of aspect is best for the Entrance, as almost all 
a b 5: | else; but to place it on the Drawing-room Fagade is not 
whence “there will »ise up before his fancy those | to be suggested.” 

pleasant pictures of lake and brook and fishpond, | 
cascade, waterfall, dripping well, and pe | the author treats of the artistic connexion of the 
which make even a ditch, if it be but well filled |}... with the ground, and of the “ want of foot- 


i le - : <j | - . 
with clear water, a treasure to the skilfal | hold * often noticeable,—a want which we have 


|} ourselves repeatedly spoken of, and perhaps as 


facility of communication with a railway, or with | L 
a town, and others, such as the society of the/ level. For, throughout the volume, Mr. Kerr dis- 


neighbourhood, and “ not to speak of legal points 
as to the existence of those indisputably good 
fences which all the world over make good 
neighbours.” 

Locality being decided upon, there comes the 
Choice of Site for the house itself. Or, rather, it 
is impossible to pronounce perfect satisfaction 
“with any general situation for the establish- 
ment at large, without having ascertained defi- 
nitely that it offers an eligible spot” for what is 

to be the “ centre and heart of all. . Many 
a fine estate possesses at the best but an inferior 
| Site for building; and many a charming spot 
|for a house is destroyed in value by the disad- 
vantageous circumstances which surround it.” 
of 





|there are other “principles and illustrations” 
| bearing “upon the House alone.’ Our author 
| treats these in separate chapters, as Prospect 
jand Aspect, Adjuncts of the House, Sanitary 
| Provisions, and lastly, Position in the Landscape, 
; and Artificial Site. 

He says that the first idea in looking for a 
site, is to get prospect, but that “the matter is 
not by any means settled” by the selection of 
high ground: there is the rival question of Aspect. 
Having in the former part of his work “had 
occasion to point out how intimately considera- 
tions of aspect affect the comfort and conveni- 
ence of almost every room,” he would now apply 
the principles generalized. 


{ 


* Aspect first, prospect second; this is the rule, and 
exceptions only prove its importance. Prospect being 
charming, aspect never thought of; this is too often the 
practice, and no remedy is of any avail.” 


Having in the previous Part, found that in 
nearly every instance of a dwelling-room, a South- 
East aspect was the most desirable, he 
sarily considers it plain that a Southward and 
Eastward landscape is the first thing to be 
looked for. 


“If the only wide and pleasing view were towards the 
Northward,—say a sea view,—with the whole Southward 
sweep hemmed in by wood or buildings, or ocenpied by 
flat, square, farming fields, or sand-banks and back-water, 
or peat-bog, or what not,—then it would certainly be 
very doubtful whether any possible ingenuity could 
accomplish a compromise, whereby to save the Draw- 
ing-room from the desperate alternative of having either 
a sunless exposure or a desolate view. But if, with the 
north, as the preferable prospect, the South should be 
nevertheless in any reasonable degree acceptable, the 
course is clear ;—give to the Drawing-room Front the 
inferior view with the favourable aspect, and make ayail- 
able the pleasant landscape, which is so unfortunately 
situated, by opening 1t to the Dining-room and some others, 
Or, even more, by some careful trick of plan give to the 
Boudoir, the Morning-room, perhaps the Drawing-room 
itself, one of those supplementary windows we have often 
spoken of, and let the charms of aspect and pr I 
combined.” 


neces- 
x 
. 


t 


spect De 


rk 


The author’s object is to point out the prin- 
ciple that if the landscape towards the South be 
unfavourable, the evil must be accepted, without 
change of the direction of the front,—or only 
moderating the evil by ingenuity of the archi- 
tect’s own, or by that of the landscape artist. 
He concludes :— 

** Accordingly, as has before been hinted, the best pos- 
| sible site is that by which from a slight eminence on the 
Southward side of a hill you lock upon the whole expanse 
of Southward country beneath, having on the North, 
| together with the shelter, the view also of higher ground ; 
whereas, the worst possible site is that where you find 
| yourself on the Northward side of the same hill with the 
| genial warmth of sunshine and the wide expanse of the 
j Cateape alike shut out by the summit, and the exposure 

and cheerlessness of a Northern aspect together super- 
| superadded, 
| A good standard disposition under the most favourable 
| auspices will be this:—South-East the Drawing-room 
| Facade, North-West that of the Dining-room, and North- 
| East the Offices, the South- West being left for any compen- 
| sation required by necessities of plan. The Entrance may 
| then be either North-West or South-West; or by moving 
| the Offices to the North angle it may be obtained on the 
The South-East as 


| 


In the chapter on Adjuncts of the House, 


|often in referring to buildings in London, and 
|to public statues, as to houses in the country. 
| The adjuncts to which Mr. Kerr gives particular 
| attention are those of a terrace-walk for the draw- 
| ing-room facade, the lady’s parterre of flowers, 
and the space for the access of carriages,—this 
last inclusive, or not, of a regular entrance- 
court. A good site involves a considerable space 
of nearly level ground; and the chief purpose 
of the chapter is to show that whenever the site 
is irregular in surface, it is a point for inquiry 
whether there is a sufficient area for the house, 
offices, and the immediate adjuncts, all on one 
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countenances offices in a basement, unless when 
they are unavoidable, as in town-houses ; though 
his book contains at least one good plan ofa 
country-house, Messrs. Banks and Barry’s By- 
laugh Hall, Norfolk (from our pages), where the 
kitchen is in the basement; and it has also a 
plan, showing the offices as modernized, of La- 
tham Hall, Lancashire, where the kitchen, of 
the basement, was merely moved from the main 
building to a new position. His objection 
originates partly in the going up and down 
stairs, and partly in the supposed difficulty of 
intercepting “kitchen-odours.” Are these in- 
conveniences essential to basement offices? The 
great distance of the kitchen, in large houses on 
he other principle of plan, should have some 
weight attached to it. The fact that the most 
important town-houses have their kitchens in 
the basement, is not unimportant in the question ; 
and there are persons who prefer to occupy 
rooms which are raised one story above ground : 
in fact, sanitary arguments have been put 
forth to show there should be such a preference. 

Passing over the remainder of the section, 
we come to the section which treats of the 

rrangement of Grounds and Adjuncts. It 
opens with a short but interesting chapter on 
Style in Landscape-Gardening, wherein it is 
shown that there is here as elsewhere, the con- 
trast between Classic and Picturesque. The 
Italian and English styles of landscape art ; the 
connexion between the English style and the 
Gothic revival, and between the Italian style 
and Palladianism ; the features and rival merits 
of the two manners, the origination of the doc- 
trine of the Picturesque, the taste for ruins and 
baronial architecture, and other subjects are 
touched upon. Mr. Kerr remarks that although 
a diversity of principle similar to that which 
exists between the Classic and Gothic in archi- 
tecture, results in the fact of two corresponding 
styles in “the art of landscape,” there is this 
cne difference, that although the Classic style in 
gardening is, as in architecture, historically 
Italian, the picturesque style is not, as in archi- 
tecture, Medizval, but modern, in fact English. 
The principles of this latter style are.analogous 
to those of Medieval design. He adds,— 

** Still the rise of this new style was inno way depend- 
ent upon the process of Gothic revivalism ; on the con- 
trary, as a singular and most interesting fact, it was by 
means of the introduction of the new principles of land- 
scape-ert that the architectural revival itself first acquired 
standing-ground. In a word, if we say that the origina- 
tion of the ‘natural’ style of pre pe eames ee | in 
England gave rise to the revéval of Gothic architecture 
and Gothie art at large in Europe, this is practically very 
nearly correct,—as we shall see.” 

The characteristics of the Italian or Classic 
manner may be said to turn upon what our 
author calls “ the stateliness of symmetry ”: — 

** The centre line of the House becomes that alike of the 
Garden in front and of the Garden in the rear, the basis 
ofa plan all geometrical and all in perfect balance. 

The English or Picturesque style is altogether different 
from first to last.” 

Each style may be misused ; wearisome mono- 
tony may be produced in one, and eccentricity 
instead of the true picturesque in the other ;— 

‘but it is equally true that some of the efforts of the 
cld sckool, although now out of fashion, are of an im- 
posing grandeur, which will never cease to attract admi- 
ration, and that on the other hand the charm of the new 
style, if fashion were to change to-morrow, is a thing that 
Se Sagelnasinen of deficient stateliness could ever set 
He says that :— 
**The question how far the two styles of landscape- 


* gardening are respectively to be identified with the two 


corresponding styles of architectural design takes three 
forms ;—namely, first as regards historical connexion; 
secondly, as regards artistic connexion theoretically ; 
thirdly, as regards practical adaptation.” 


The Englich manner of landscape-gardening | art 


was introduced through the influence of writers 
who, dissatisfied with the generally prevailing 
classicism, discovered in a certain sense the 
Picturesque. It came to be argued that ruins 
were useful as elements in a landscape: then, 
Baronial architecture was patronized by the 
picturesque school; and Gothic architecture as 
a whole, followed. 

As to a connexion of an artistic kind, between 
the English style of landscape-gardening and 
Medizval design, and between the Italian style 
and Classic design, there is this only to a cer- 
tain extent. The present custom of landscape- 
gardeners, is to adopt the symmetrical for the 
immediate adjuncts of the house; but for the 
more remote arrangements, the English style is 
exclusively employed. 

Under the general heading, Arrangement of 
Grounds, come the heads, Carriage Approach, 
Entrance Court, Terrace, Lawn, Flower Gardens; 
Kitchen Garden and Orchard, Greenhouses, &c. ; 








Conservatories, &c.,and Ornamental Grounds. Mr. 
Kerr distinguishes two varieties of the domestic 
Terrace, saying that “the distinction involved 
may be considered a question of style.” One 
terrace is “ a promenade along any facade of the 
house, enclosed in front by a dwarf-wall or balus- 
trade, and elevated to the level of the Principal 
Story, some feet above the surrounding surface.” 
The other species is similar, as to height, and as 
to its use as a promenade: but it has no balus- 
trade; or it has at most, a stone curb, whilst it 
is united to the lawn by a grass-slope. What 
appears mainly to constitute the terrace is the 
broad straight walk. 

Part IV. of the volume, “ Notes on Architec- 
tural Style,” is an inquiry into the present state 
of a question which somehow is raised in the 
majority of cases, even where the architect’s 
client expresses himself as in want merely of 
“a plain, substantial, comfortable Gentleman’s 
House.” We regard Mr. Kerr’s exposition of the 
subject as masterly: nevertheless we are not 
inclined to accept his description of the client’s 
astonishment at having the question, “ what 
style’ put tohim. It is perfectly true that the 
architect will now-a-days expect a choice,—we 
have evidence of this in the letters sent to com- 
mittees, by architects who write for “ instruc- 
tions :’ but, as we have heretofore said, one of 
the first thoughts of any one of the public re- 
quiring a house to be built, is what style he will 
have it. Or rather, we might have said, the latter 
individual commences with a prejudice for or 
against a particular style; the prejudice against, 
being founded upon his observation of particular 
houses as having had their convenience inter- 
fered with through their decorative features. 
But such interference is solely the result of set- 
ting out on the line of imitation, and not on that of 
such use of the precedent as alone is art. Mr. 
Kerr, however, could not be far wrong ; and he 
may be nearly right as to the existing practice, 
when, representing the architect as pressing for 
a decision, he makes the latter explain that 
“all” the styles are “comfortable.” But an 
error, which he does not point out, is in archi- 
tects specifying by name, styles as open toselec- 
tion: for, it is perfectly clear that the moment a 
selection in that way is made, the test of ability 
will be the reference to the old style, and that 
the necessity for pleasing his client will act un- 
favourably upon the architect’s exercise of his 
invention. This, happily, has begun to be not 
so much the case in domestic architecture as it 
is in ecclesiastical; but the effect is apparent 
notwithstanding. The omission by architects of 
the Medizval school,—who once reproduced 
merely,—of features which are the most charac- 
teristic of the original Medizval architecture, is 
a move in the right direction, whatever the 
merit of the actual productions. It is because 
we think Mr. Kerr’s exposition of the require- 
ments of the Gentleman’s House will help in a 
similar direction,—to wit, that of art-architec- 
tural,—that we attach to the book a value other 
and additional to that which will be perceived 
by many, and beyond what even the author has 
cared to claim. We must insist, however, on 
that which we have been repeatedly at pains to 
show in these pages, that whilst the pursuit of 
novelty has its dangers, and has latterly done 
considerable harm, a work of art in architecture 
must and ought to be a thing for the description 
of which the customary designations of styles, 
and language generally, will be insufficient. The 
ascription of the name must come after the 
formation of the style: the art cannot be fitted 
to the name,—failure must be the consequence 
of effort so inconsistent with what constitutes 


Mr. Kerr gives an accurate explanation of 
what is meant by “Style.” He says, the answer 
to a question why the different styles should be 
recognised, is “to be found in the unprecedented 
degree to which the English public has lately be- 
come imbued” “ with the character of virtuosi,” 
and that the consequence of this state of things 
is bs the question before referred to, has to be 
asked. 

His object, however, in this portion of the 
volume, is to show what are the chief accepted 
varieties of style in domestic architecture, and 
to give such explanations as may enable the 
reader “to discern the points of contradistine- 
tion, of course historically, but practically much 
more.” He gives ten sketches in pairs, one 
simple form of exterior plan being adopted in 
the whole. The plates represent the Elizabethan 
manner of the sixteenth century, and the Palla- 
dian of the seventeenth and eighteenth; the 
“ Elizabethan of nineteenth century adaptation,” 


and“thecotemporary Rural-Italian ;” the recently 
introduced Palatial Italian, and “the corre- 
sponding style now used by the French,”—(in 
the latter illustration he is not exactly accurate, 
as in his basement and porch; moreover, it is 
difficult to say what is the prevailing style of 
French villa-architecture,— so great is the 
variety ;) the somewhat continental “ Renais- 
sance’’ wherein the roof is an importent feature, 
and “an equivalent form of the Medisval type, 
likewise a new fashion ;’” and lastly, or supple- 
mentarily, the ordinary Cottage style, of the 
every-day English villa, and “the Scotch style 
(of the Elizabethan period), which has spread 
over Scotland and the North of England from 
the head-quarters of Edinburgh.” In the sub- 
sequent chapters, he examines each style of the 
series under the considerations of Situation, 
Scale of Building, Materials, Comparative Cost, 
Comparative Importance, Ornamental Character, 
The Use of Style Internally, and Influence upon 
the Interior Plan. Of the purely Classical type 
in the series, are the Palladian, the Palatial- 
Italian, and the French examples ; whilst of the 
purely picturesque are the Elizabethan, both 
ancient and modern, the Mediwval, and the 
Scotch examples ; “whilst the Rural-Italian is 
obviously Classical rendered picturesque, the 
new Renaissance the same, and the Cottage 
style, within narrow limits, still the same.” 
Taking a preliminary and general view of the 
list of considerations, he cominences with situa- 
tion. He observes (following out what he had 
remarked under Landscape-Gardening), it may 
be said “that Picturesque architecture suits 
best a picturesque site, and Classic the re- 
verse.” Now, this is a common mode of rea- 
soning; but is it correct? We do not claim 
to decide the whole matter; but we would 
urge that it should be pondered over; for, in 
our opinion there hangs upon the decision, not 
merely a question such as that taken up by Mr. 
Kerr at the moment, but the whole question of 
art-architectural. We may, at least, venture to 
assert (and this also is a point which we do not 
advance here for the first time), that all archi- 
tecture gains its chief expression by contrast 
with the works of nature. We do not except 
even street-architecture; and when we have at 
different times referred to the smoke-nuisance, 
we have not failed to include the obscuration of 
the sky and clouds amongst the causes of a 
deficient perception of such good work of art as 
may have been designed. Far from the Classic 
manner being suited best to sites the reverse of 
picturesque, we hold the fact to be proven by 
the examples, that the manner,—and by reason of 
the contrast and the regularity, — is suited best 
to the sites that are picturesque. What is to be 
said of the Parthenon on its rocky site, or of the 
Temple at Tivoli, and what of Blenheim, Castle 
Howard, and Chatsworth ? The view of any one 
of these English palatial residences,—bosomed in 
woods, whilst foot-holding the ground with the 
constructed features of spreading base, and fore- 
ground of terraces,—whilst the mid-distance pre- 
sents objects of minor architectural importance,— 
can never fade from the memory of a true archi- 
tect, or from, what is just now of more importance 
to our argument, that of any one of the public. 
As to Scale, our author considers the Classic 
manner as “ at least the more imposing for the 
largest masses.” With reference to materials, 
“the less finished their character, the greater 
the inducement to adopt picturesque treatment.” 
Cost is not properly a question of style at all. 
The most important consideration is that of 
Interior Plan. To the author’s previous treat- 
ment of that question, we have given attention. 
In the chapters descriptive of the plates, there is 
a happy discrimination between the new Eliza- 
bethan and the old, the latter having no inten- 
tional irregularity, whilst the former will make 
a distinction between gables even which are 
generally the same on plan. In the chapter on 
the Rural Italian style, there are some useful 
remarks under the head the use of Style inter- 
nally, touching the question,—not neglected by 
us, but which has received far too little attention 
generally,—whether a novelty, as in joiners’ 
work or furniture, is likely to be accepted, with 
a view to the accordance of interior with exte- 
rior. Without saying that we adopt every word 
of Mr. Kerr’s, let us read what he says on the 
result of an “attempt to introduce style—say 
some presently fashionable form of Continental 
Medizevalism”—into English joiners’ work. 
“There are scores of instances to be referred to, The 
pleasing refinement of our little mouldings round the 
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with the stalls of Stables; the neat simple, serviceable 
architraves become heavy, odd splays; it is not unlikely 
that the very form of the doorway must be amended—an 
arch, ery used, say a three-cornered flat arch, in 
defiance of the principle of workmanship involved ; it is 
a mercy if the hinges and lock escape from an appeal to 
the dicta of authenticity ; and lastly, the graining (one 
of the most charming species of common-sense art ever 
contrived in the world) is judged to be deceptive in fact 
and non-authentic in history ; sothat we must be content 
with the varnish alone,—with a stain underneath, to make 
the common deal resemble the oak we cannot afford. It 
is plain that not one English gentleman out of a hundred 
will submit to this; and we are at least happily free from 
all difficolty of the kind in respect of the style of design 
called the Italian, for the details of our favourite doors 
and windows, and all the rest, are exactly the details of 
that style. Our so-called Italian is, in reality, the ver- 
nacular English style of modern house-building.” 


Mr. Kerr returns to this line of argument in 
his chapter on the “ Mediwval or Gothic Style.” 
We may observe that before coming to that, he 
says in a chapter on the style which he calls 
English Renaissance, that the term Renaissance 
“‘may be understood to indicate the modern 
adaptation of Classicism (primarily Italian) re- 
ceived, wherever it may happen to be, through a 
french channel.” Now, this use of the term 
may exist; but it is erroneous; just as is that 


by the “some writers” who “call the entire | 


European School of modern Italian architecture ”’ 
by the term; a practice which our author cor- 
rectly says “is likely to mislead.’ The term 
English Renaissance can be correctly made to 
apply to no other styles than the old Elizabethan, 
together with the Jacobean ; French Renaissance 
to none but such as those of Francis I. and 
Henry II.,—or perhaps including the work of the 
time of Henry IV.; and Italian Renaissance to 
none later than the Quatrocento, or style of the 
fifteenth century,—of the early part of that cen- 
tury more especially. The use of the term 
Cinque-Cento for the architecture of the period 
just referred to, by many writers, instead of for 
that of the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, is equally mistaken. Whatever the 
difficulty of finding a term, or the objection to a 
circumlocution, we should never use aterm that 
is erroneous, or one already applied to something 
else. The designation we have usually adopted 
for that manner whicle is the subject of Mr. 
Kerr’s Chapter, is Franco-Italian, or French- 
italian: but we are by no means wedded to it; 
whilst we repeat, every manner that can be 
exactly fitted with a name, will usually have 
imitation rather than art as its characteristic. 

In the Chapter on the “ Medizval or Gothic 
Style,” our author alludes to three facts :— 

“First, the practice of Gothic architecture in eccle- 
‘siastical building is passing (like all other things) through 
# succession of mere fashions: secondly, there is arising 
a claim to universal dominion for neat ag and 
destruction for all else, which is arrogant and transcen- 
dental: thirdly, there has been growing up_an incredible 
worship of the Ugly.” 

The point at which he considers the question 
of style has arrived in his dealing with it, may 
be stated thus :—the doctrine that there are a 
certain number of styles equally eligible, is not 
to be accepted wsthetically ; though certain 
styles will be demanded,—since the paymaster 
will be patternmaster. 

The characteristics of the Gothic, “as at pre- 
sent applied to domestic building in Engiand,” 
he says, “are more abstract and grammatical 
than imitative.” They are derived from many 
sources. But they are such as the following :— 


‘intentional irregularity of plan ; intentional variety 
in height; general verticality of features; then a com- 
promise of this primary verticality to meet a recent inno- 
vation of bands of varied colour; the use of turrets as 
part of the verticality; the essential use of the pointed 
arch for the same reason ; then the modification of this 
— by the introduction of various flat arches and 
intels (which are more convenient internally) ; the espe- 
vial use of roof-cresting, and other ornamental iron-work, 
such as finials and railings ; the conspicuous display of all 
roofs; the use of mullions in the windows as sparingly as 

ible; the repudiation of crockets and pinnacles as 
tainted with Secblonees of purpose ; the very sparing use of 
buttresses; the application of continental pierced para- 
pets; the use of rough stone and brick in the horizontal 
variety of colour already alluded to, and so on; with of 
= throughout the whole the acceptance of Gothic 
etail.”’ 


He concludes with his ordinary series of ques- 
tions. As to Situation, he considers that the 
site if not picturesque, should be capable of 
being made so; and as to Scale of Building, that 
there is only this difficulty, than any very large 
domestic edifice is apt to be pronounced a college 
or convent, or an asylum,—whilst even a Gothic 
parsonage is open to the question why the Eliza- 
bethan should be superseded ; that Materials and 
Cost are no impediments; that for Importance, 
there is a disadvantage, as a house in the Gothic 
manner looks smaller than it is, and also cheaper; 
and that. as to Ornamental Character, the style 
can serve the “advocate of mere muscular 
ugliness,” or it can display grace in every de- 


° 








tail. The next question, however, that “of the 
use of Interior Style,” he observes, is “ especially 
important with regard to Gothic.” The “ archzo- 
logical connoisseurs,” he says, “ cannot get the 
public to agree” to the proposition “that the 
forms and constructive data of the middle ages 
are perfectly suitable to our wants. . . .” 
The old systems of carpentery and joinery 
obsolete and superseded. 

“ Gouneneiie, if any practical builder, or architect, 
not an are mie gk will pursue this principle on con- 
structive und into the details of form and arrange- 
ment which constitute the ordinary style of our interiors, 
it will be found that our woodwork and plaster-work, our 
doors, windows, fireplaces, partitions, and staircases, 
with our chimney-pieces, plaster cornices, glazing, 
painting, ining, and paper-hanging, and even our 
chairs, tables, sideboards, carpets, and other multifarious 
furniture, are a system which has grown up gradually year 
by year, which belongs rightfuily to the time, and cannot 
be interfered with\except in defiance of natural laws. 
we Bare stone or brick walls, exposed joisting, 
unpainted woodwork, stoveless fireplaces, vaulted pas- 
sages, boarded ceilings, darkness, nakedness, ugliness, 
public opinion in England will pronounce to be simply 
preposterous in theory, and unsuitable in practice.” 

To the view taken in th first portion of the 
extract, we have occasionally drawn attention, | 
and with illustrations quoted even from the/ 
Palace of Westminster. 

As to the influence of external Gothic forms | 
upon Internal Plan, Mr. Kerr’s tone is one of | 
perfect satisfaction, as might be supposed from | 
what we have already said of previous parts of | 
his work. 

We refrain from particulars of his chapters on | 
“the Cottage Style” and “ the Scotch Baronial | 
Style,” and of his “ Concluding Remarks.” | 
These last are generally to the effect that the 
“ historical and geographical variety of style” for | 
our domestic architecture is confined in two | 
classes of styles. 

Part V., devoted to the subjects of Accommo- | 
dation and Cost, gives modes of estimating. 
The first chapter lacks the perspicuity that | 
characterizes the volume generally. The author | 
states two questions as to be dealt with, | 
namely, the progressive degrees of accommo- 
dation, and the relation of accommodation to 
cost; whilst he alludes to a third subject of in- 
quiry, the proportion that outlay upon a new 
house should bear to the owner’s income. Ano- 
ther preliminary question entered upon, is that 
of the provision to be mace for servants; and 
this he illustrates by a tabuiated statement. 

The modes of estimating mentioned are 
four,—1, By bill of quantities of materials; 2, | 
By cube-measurement ; 3, By superficial area; | 
and, 4, By number of rooms. He gives the pre- | 
ference to the last of these, for his p 
but of course not omitting to state that, for an | 
accurate estimate, the bill of quantities is not | 
to be dispensed with. We may here mention | 
that there is a chapter healed ‘‘ Supplementary 
Expenses,” which, if extensively read, would 
probably prevent much misunderstanding be- 
tween architects and their clients on the subject 
of “extras.” 

Taking as the standard “an ordinary model | 
of plan of whatever class,” and assuming a} 
locality near London, he starts from data per 
foot cube, which he puts thus :— 

Per cubic foot, 
* For the Main Building or Family 








a | 





Department................ cenieanae 8d. to 15d, 
For the Attached Offices or Ser- 

vants’ Department .........c00..5 6d. to 10d. 
For Stables and Farm-offices...... 4d. to 8d,” 


These prices, he explains, leave Fixtures, 
Drainage and Water-supply, Garden, Artificial 
Foundation, Decoration, aud other “ supplemen- 
tary expenses” not allowed for. 

Proceeding upon the data, he ascertains the 
prices per square, and constructs a table, or 
“ Estimator’s Ready Reckoner ;’ wherein, after 
the column “ Total Outlay Required,” there are 
under “The Family Department,” columns 
headed “Price per Cubic Foot,” “Average Height 
of Rooms,” “Price per Superficial Square,” 
“ Corresponding Number of Squares,” “ Cost at 
the Prices Given,” “Number of Rooms to cor- 
respond,” and “ Average Price per Room,” and 
under the “ Servants’ Department,” columns 
similarly headed,—the final column of the whole 
table being headed “‘ Total Outlay Resulting,” 
and showing the same figures as the first 
column, or within a pound or two. In the fol- 
lowing chapters are given tabulated statements 
of the accommodation of each example of house, 
or from one of the value of 1,2501. to one of 
40,0001.,—stables and farm-offices being the 
subject of a distinct chapter. Thus, the price 
per square for the family rooms of the 1,2501. 
house being stated as 40/., and the price for the 
Servants’ Rooms of the same, as 281., it is found 








that the first department may have thirteen 
rooms, at 681. per room, and a total area of 
2,230 ft.; and the other department, the same 
number of rooms at 281. per room, and a total 
area of 1,290 ft.—the sizes of the separate rooms 
being given in detail. Adding to the product 
8921., of 2,230 ft. at 401. per square, 3611., which 
is the product of 1,290 ft. at 281. per square, the 
sum is 1,2531. for the house: only, to that must 
be added the cost of fences, fixtures, architect, 
and so forth,—besides, as a matter of prudence, 
10 per cent. on cost of the house, for extras. 

Respecting the concluding Part of the volume, 
or Appendix, giving numerous plans and critical 
notes upon them, we need add little to what we 
have said. We may mention, however, a set of 
plans belonging to a design for a London house 
by the author, wherein much skill is shown. We 
doubt, however, if the diminished size of the 
front room, in the ground story, be not too dear 
a price to pay for the central position of the 
entrance to the house. One feature in Mr. 
Kerr’s arrangement is the provision of open areas 
for light in the middle of the length, on plan, of 
the party-wall, or the line of division of the two 
properties. This arrangement, universal in 
Paris (and in America), has been quoted by cer- 
tain speakers and writers, as evidencing a want 
of consideration by the French, for requirements 
of ventilation; though when the shaft is not 
glazed over, it permits of ventilation, as it also 
affords light, to parts of the plan which could 
otherwise receive neither. Whether in the case of 
two different houses, windows opposite to, and at 
very short distance from, one another, as they are 
often in Paris, would be objectionable in London, 
as on the score of fire, may deserve considera- 
tion: Mr. Kerr’s plans are not completed by an 
indication of the arrangement, in this matter, of 
the house adjoining. 

We may also observe that the English student, 
taking his view of the subject of French plan 
from Mr. Kerr’s book, must give the utmost im- 
portance to the distinction which the author 
drew in his first page, between the English and 
the French habits of life. It is not that the 
love of home-comfort is confined to this side 
the Channel; but the French plans, even of 
mere appartements, recognize that entertain- 
ments and receptions are of some importance 
to the cultivation of social and friendly relations. 
It may be that nothing would compensate for 
the deprivation of domestic comfort ; but looking 
through the whole work of M. César Daly, from 
which our author has taken one illustration, we 
do not see that such deprivation would be the 
case. There is, however, in the small houses in 
France, a tendency towards an arrangement en 
suite, found onlyjin the English houses of the 
present day which possess state-roonis. From the 
French point of view, the English are une nation 
égoiste ; and we are inclined to think that the 
home-keeping of the latter, and the want of ap- 
preciation of the social intercourse which is least 
costly, to some extent justify the designation. 
The habits of life of each nation are capable of 
improving those of the other; and in like case, 
we believe, are the respective arrangements of 

lan. 

" Perhaps the portion of Mr. Kerr’s work to 
which we have done least justice, is that which 
relates to the kitchen; though we have alluded 
to the description of the fittings as in great detail. 
We have been assured by a provincial architect, 
that a perusal of this portion of the volume, by 
one of his clients, has eased his labours con- 
siderably : for, the client had seen what items 
would be required there as well as in the offices 
generally, and readily assented to their being 
included in the specification; so that they will 
not swell the amount of extras, which the ar- 
chitect of a building is commonly held to have 
created by his omissions. But the whole 
volume, in fact, is a catalogue raisonné, or 
specification, of items to be provided in plan 

as well as a definition of principles, and a guide 
in that logical process of which planning consists. 
That portions of the work, those which we have 
indicated as already the most useful, could be 
improved by the suggestions of architects, is pos- 
sible; and we may venture to say that all assist- 
ance that can be rendered, will be duly valued by 
Mr. Kerr. As the book is, and with whatever 
the features of it concerning which we have 
expressed doubt or difference of opinion, we 
regard it as a most valuable contribution to the 
literature of our profession. Already in this edi- 
tion, it is a work of great importance to students ; 
and, we venture to prophesy, it will become a 
text-book for those who are more advanced. 
And, if its demonstration of “ How to Plan English 
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Residences” be taken to relate to only such plan- 
ning as is concerned with the provision for ordi- 
nary wants in a place of habitation, or as at 
most is not inimical! to art, instead of to relate also 
to external and interna! decorative effect—from 
the first inception, as skilful planning should,— 
it will through that demonstration alone, facili- 
tate the labours of the architect, and in other 
respects directly aid in the production of a 
superior character of art in “the Gentleman’s 
House,” as in buildings for habitation of each 
and every class. 





ALGERNON, DUKE OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, K.G., 
IN CONNEXION WITH ART. 


In the early dawn, cn Sunday morning last, 


tories, till it is found springing from Charle- 


magne, and through him from Caroloman, major | 


domus to Clotharius, king of France,—various | 
@uties devolved upon him; but it is not our pro- | 
vince to describe the several phases of his life: 
our limits confine us to an indication of his 
influence upon architecture and the arts gene- 
rally. Born in 1792, the late duke lived through 
grand eras in our history, serving his country as | 
a midshipman whilst la 


referred to above, into a portly volume, “On the 
Military and Feudal Architecture of Northum- 
berland,” full of illustrations, showing the pecu- 
liarities of Northumbrian castles and peles, all 
at the cost of his Grace, is another exception. 
These two volumes, aiming at fulness of detail 
in a few edifices rather than at generalities con- 
cerning many, stand apart as the most ample 
authority upon castellated architecture yet 
issued. As an instance of hie perception of 
the obligations of his station as Border chief, 
and of his acquiescence in their necessities, 
rather than as a specimen of his literary sym- 
pathies, we may add that the duke incurred a 
large outlay, about six years ago, on the publi- 
cation of a gorgeous edition of the poems of 
Robert Story, a Northumbrian peasant. 





Soon after his accession to the dukedom, the 


| duke proposed to put one of his principal seats 
as the snow was falling falteringly on Alnwick | into the sumptuous and artistic condition be- 
Castle, and strewing deep silence in its courts | 
and in the streets of the town without, Algernon | 
Percy, fourth Duke of Northumberland, departed | 
this life. One of England’s mightiest nobles,— | 
with a lineage authenticated through dim cen- | 


fitting the residence of a noble of his rank. To 
this end he commissioned three architects to 
prepare him three designs, showing the extent 
of the capabilities of the seats assigned to each 
to reach the elegance and fitness required. He 
apportioned Sion House to Mr. Decimus Burton, 
Northumberland House to Sir Charles Barry, 
and Alnwick Castle to Mr. Salvin. He ulti- 
mately selected Alnwick Castle, the seat which 
is most eompletely identified with the Perey 
race, as the scene of his proposed building opera- 
tious. His grandfather, about a century before, 
had made the same selection when he was 
ereated first Duke of Northumberland. The 


to the new state apart- 
ments, at Alnwick Castle, he employed a Ger- 
man artist, Herr Gotzenberg. 

Besides the architects mentioned as consulted 
by the duke when contemplating the enrichment 
of one of his seats, he employed Mr. Deason and 
Mr. Green to a large extent in the numerous 
works constantly progressing at his cost, as well 
as maintained, among the officers of his estate, 
a resident clerk of works, whose business was to 


duke laid the foundations of five new churches, 
and was subsequently present at the consecra- 
tion of them, only ashort time ago, all of which, 
with their parsonages, were indebted to his 
means; and the parish church of Alnwick has 
just been restored also at his cost. He has 
improved the cottages on his Northumbrian 
estates to an extent that may be estimated at 
the expenditure incurred which is said to have 
been 100,0001. Many and many a village may 
be seen with a crescent painted on every door, 
indicating that it is ducal property. When the 
late duke came into possession most of these 
consisted of picturesque but ruinous cottages 
such as that in which Burns was born, composed 
of four low walls, a door, a window a third of the 
| size of the door, and a thatched roof spanning 
\all. It is now difficult to point to one of these: 
they have been superseded by new, substantial 
buildings, with as large an amount of the pic- 





‘ grande armée was parad- | letters of Horace Walpole make frequent allusion | turesque element in them as those displaced, 
ing Europe, and as an admiral in the years that to the progress of the works at Alnwick, which | mostly built from 
the third Napoleon has ruled France, while he has | fy)§lled many of the conditions observed by his | only 


designs by Mr. Deason; the 
drawback being that they occupy the pre- 


seen evolutions as startling in the world of art |own taste at Strawberry Hill. When the work | cise sites of the former cots with the same rears 


and letters. 


| then executed was pulled down in 1854, with all | of soaked soil from piggeries. 


Early in the present century the subject of| its intricate plaster mouldings, fan-traceries,) The partial restoration of Warkworth Castle 
our notice, then Lord Prudhoe, devoted himself | and lace-like vagaries, from among the débris is another architectural work carried out by the 
to the study of Egyptian antiquities on the banks | there spoke two voices of this Walpolian era: late duke. This, with the restoration of Wark- 
of the Nile ; and, as the readers of Sir Gardner | first, a piece of parchment was found, corked up worth Church, to the accomplishment of which 
Wilkinson’s works on Ancient Egypt may re- jn a bottle, on which the master-masons had he was a liberal subscriber, has been described 
member, made several interesting discoveries. | written the exaggerated statement that they had in these pages. 

So popular did this branch of archiwology become | “ built this castle ;” and, by-and-by, when the In sanitary matters the late duke lent his aid 
under his auspices and those of his collabora- | restorers moved a marble sarcophagus placed to ascertain whether it»was possible to utilize the 
tewrs, that a museum of antiquities that was in the chapel to the memory of the wife of the liquid sewage of Alnwick upon the grass lands 


Without a mummy or sarcophagus was consi- | first duke, there lay mouldering there abundle of around. The works constructed for this pur- 
dered as devoid of interest as a garden without | old love-letters written by the duchess to her pose were made at his cost and on his land; but 
peas orcers als raised from seed found on Egyp-| husband; her diary too, some silver coins, silver owing to some mismanagement the experiment 
tian tombs. One of the towers on the line of | medals struck in commemoration of the restora- has not proved so successful as it should have 


circamvailation of Alnwick Castle contains the | tion of the castle, with views of it upon them, done. His Grace placed Alnwick Castle in the 
valuable cullection of ancient Egyptian relics| and some intaglio portraits of the duke and hands of Mr. R. Rawlinson for sanitary revision, 


amassed by him at this time, and these it was | 


duchess. It was considered a difficult question 


‘thus adding his testimony to the importance of 


ever his pleasure to show to guests. Subsequently /how these decorations should be replaced.| such a precaution. The subdivision of sanitary 


the traces left by the ancient Romans of their | 


Professor Donaldson related in a paper 


| science in which the ills of overcrowding are 


occupation of this country had an especial | to the Institute of Architects the various con- | combated had not, however, been brought under 


interest for him. In 1852, the Archmological 
Lustitute held their annual meeting at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, when his Grace received a large 
number of the members at Alnwick Castle, For 
this occasion he ordered a complete investigation 
to be made of the station of Bremeninm, which 
was accordingly excavated and surveyed, and 
made the subject of a communication to the 
society by Dr. Bruce. The ¢ ke also assisted 
with his open purse the publication of the work 
on the Roman Wall, by the same hand, copiously 
illustrated by Mr. Mossman ; and a further work 
on Roman Remains is approaching completion, 
by his liberal aid and stanch encouragement. 
He caused, too, a survey of the Roman wall and 
roads in Northumberland to be made by Mr. H. 
Maclauchlan, whom he afterwards deputed to 
make a chart of the county, showing the 
numerous British camps, and consequent points 
of occupation by our pre-historic predecessors— 
a task not yet completed. The late Mr. Archer, 


as we recently mentioned, enjoyed a permanent | 


commission to draw other antiquities in the 
county. The duke had few Medigval predilec- 
tions. As in an antique torso restored by modern 
skill, there is a great gap in the periods of art 
with which his memory will be associated. 
Familiar with the household godsof the Fgyptians, 
when Joseph presided over Pharaoh’s house, and 
with the evidences the Roman emperors left of 
their dominion in our isle, his mind spanned the 
long interval to delight in modern knowledge 
and progress. This break is apparent in his 
disregard of the Mediaval associations of Alnwick 
Castle, and in his wide patronage of classic art 
generally. But the authorization of the hand- 
some quarto, printed for private distribu- 
tion, illustrating the architecture of Alnwick, 
Prudhoe, and Warkworth Castles, by Jewett, Le 
Keux, and Delamotte, is a departure from these 
preferences ; and the elaboration of the slight 
papers read by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne at 
the meeting of the Archwological Lustitute 


| siderations that arose, and how the duke’s long 
stay in Rome made him at last decide in favour | 


of Italian embellishments, for which the Com- 
mendatore Canina furnished him with designs 
moulded upon existing works of the Cinqne-cento 
period. As the works proceeded, the advice of 
the late Professor Cockerell and of Professor 
Donaldson was obtained. How the Commenda- 
tore despatched a small staff of efficient artists, 
Montiroli, architect, Mantovani, painter, and 
Bulletti, sculptor in wood, to Alnwick; how he 
ultimately journeyed to look upon this work of 
transplantation himself, and died on his road 
home, we have already told. But we may add, 
as an instance of the duke’s kindly interest in 
those of his fellow men associated with him in 
any undertaking, that he arranged that the 
Italian architect, Montiroli, should see our 
national sights in the provinces as well as in the 
metropolis, such as the manufactories and archi- 
| tectural lions of Edinburgh, Newcastle, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Liverpool; and, in reverse, 
sent the resident architect, Mr. F. R. Wilson, to 
Rome, that he might have the advantage of 
seeing, in situ, the art reproduced under his 
care. The workmen, numbering some hun- 
dreds, were the frequent objects of his thought. 
On each anniversary of the day on which the 
duchess laid the foundation-stone of the Prudhoe 
keep tower they were all invited, with the other 
workers employed on the estate, to a banquet. 
When the number of men upon the works was 
at the highest point nearly eight hundred mus- 
tered on these occasions. 

The duke also introduced Italian art at Sion 
House, and at his seat of Stanwick, in Yorkshire. 
Where practicable, as in the carving at Alnwick 
Castle, he employed native workmen to work 
out the Italian designs; but such work as 
mosaics, statuary, and friezes, was executed in 
Rome, and conveyed to its destination ready for 
fixing. He further evinced his Italian art 





sympathies by the purchase of the Camucini 








| his notice. 

There are two indications of the large number 
| of people living upon the duke’s Northumbrian 
j estate that may be quoted. On the day of the 
|great annual fair in July, on the eve of which 
| watch and ward are still kept against incursions of 
| the Scots, it is the custom of all the tenants able 
and willing to do so to ride into one of the court- 
'yards of the castle and there be regaled, and 
thence to to the market-cross in pro- 
cession, headed by the-duke’s piper, also on 
horseback, wrapped in a Northumbrian plaid, 
with the Percy badge (a silver crescent) on his 
arm and in his cap, playing “Chevy chace” on his 
pipes as he rides, and there proclaim the fair. 
This cavalcade of hearty, broad -shouldered 
Northumbrian farmers rarely consists of less 
than seventy or eighty mounts. The other test 
is that of the Percy Volanteer Artillery Corps, 
which musters more than 500 athletes. 

Large hearted and liberal handed, the late 
duke, while managing his vast income with dis- 
cretion, loved to do things handsomely. He 
liked every kind of work executed in the best 
possible manner; not stinting the cost of such 
excellence; but always requiring an estimate ; 
and was displeased if it was exceeded. When 
his brother, the third duke, died, about 600I. 
were raised in subscriptions to erect a public 
monument to his memory. At this stage the 
proposal was placed in his hands to carry into 
effect. He commissioned Mr. Dyce to make a 
design for a stained glass window, to be placed 
in the east end of the church which it was one 
of the last acts of his brother to build. He then 
sent the cartoon to Munich, where it was 
executed fora sum far exceeding the subscrip- 
tions, not tolerating the restrictions whieh 
penury enforces on art. Mr. Dyce received 5001. 
for the design; and the glass, with its guards 
and carriage, cost 1,1391. 5s. From his earliest 
days, when as a midshipman he handed his 
superior officer a cheque upon his father for 
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1,0001. for a charitable purpose, to his latter 
days, when he founded a Sailors’ Home at 
Shields and sent the sick sailors in the Dread- 
nought some thousands of bottles of choice wines, 
he exhibited the same sea-faring generosity, the 
same quiescent grandeur of temperament. He 
was deeply interested in every contrivance for 
the saving of human life; and, whether it was 
a@ request to assist an inventor to bring out a 
plan by which sash-windows could be easily 
turned upon a pivot, so that there was no danger 
incurred by standing on sills to clean them; or to 
promote life-saving operations upon a larger 
scale by presiding over and helping the Life- 
boat Institution, he ever lent his willing aid to 
every scheme. 

A full-length portrait of the duke, in his robes, 
has been painted by Grant. A choice medallion 
was executed of his Grace, as well as one of the 
duchess, during his stay in Rome. And North- 
umberland House possesses a portrait of him 
when in the hey-dey of youth. 

The burial-place of the Percy family is in the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, Westminster Abbey. 
Thither will be conveyed the remains of the late 
representative of the most noble race of Percy, 
earls and dukes of Northumberland, whose 
shield displays the quarterings of eight hundred 
and ninety-two alliances. 








EXPERIMENTS ON THE STRENGTH OF 
TIMBER. 


THE following particulars of experiments were 
carefully made by competent persons. At the 
present moment they have an additional value 
and interest :— 

No. 1.—A piece of pitch-pine timber, 13 ft. 
bearings, 11 in. square. 


Weight. Deflexion. 
i. eee 25 
ee aes 39 
Bt 2 agedlbiled 6 
9 o ee eww nee 7 

ee eee ee “91 


Permanent set 09 after weight was removed. 
No 2.—As No. 1. 


Weight. Deflexion. 
A eee "19 
eee aR Ne eS 33 
Wil ge whee “45 
eee ee 58 
a ae ee ‘67 + Set -06 


These pieces (Nos. 1 and 2) were quite dry, 
rather shaky, but nearly free from knots. 
Being found sufficiently strong for the purposes 
intended, the experiment was not carried further. 

No. 3.—A piece of Baltic timber of good 
quality, 20 {t. bearings, 12§ in. deep, 12} in. in 
breadth. 


Weight. Deflexion. 
SE TOM ice ices 5) 
a ee 1:06 
Ws 2S ceiennns 1:37 
wt ae ee 2: 
OO tiie 5 anidicn 2°37 
2 gig sy creel 312 Set 37 


? P ~" 
No. 4.—The weight applied a second time to| some startling disclosures as to the sanitary lunch, or what we should call “ de): 


the same beam. 


Weight. Deflexion, 
Bb tems ccicesss. » | 
a ae 1:38 
RE gi aac viveen 1:87 
i ee 2°62 
a ee 3°37 


The beam upon this trial would not sustain a | 
greater weight than 14 tons, and would have | 
broken with that weight, had it been continued. 

No. 5.—A piece of Dantzie timber, the quality | 
very superior, 19 ft. 4 in. bearings, 143 in. deep, 
14} in. in breadth. 


Weight. Deflexion. 
Ze tons — ...cesss 22 
ii igs “45 
Se. wehewen ‘74 
Say the eewiiens 1-07 
A iat éagcinaden 1:2 
11 tons 12 ewt.... 13 


The permanent set, after the above weight had 
been removed, was hardiy perceptible. 

No. 6. A piece of Meme! timber, rather coarse 
and knotty, 19 ft. 4 in. bearings, 13} in. square. 





Weight. Deflexion, 
ae 72 
Be et! Neto 1-36 
eee 2°13 

Hitt oe 3:05 

DS ee ene 37 


This beam would not sustain a greater weight | 
than 11 tons. 12 cwt., and would have broken 


had the weight been continued upon it, but the 
permanent set, after the weight was removed, 
did not much exceed 1-8th of an inch. 

No. 7.—A wood beam, 20 ft. long, 10} in. 
deep, 6 in. broad, made of two 3 in. yellow planks, 


bolted together. 
Weight. Defiexion. 
AZ cmt. cece. 35 
20 ae ery 7 
oe ee nn 1-105 
40 a senna = j= Ae 
| eae 1-75 


A truss of iron was afterwards applied, the 
beam deflected nearly 6 ir. without breaking. 

The weight was in all cases applied to the 
centre of the beams by hydraulic pressure, and 
the deflexion given is im inches, and decimal 
parts of an inch. 





ART IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue New Permanent Art Gallery, in Birming- 
ham, opens to the public with an exhibition of 
500 pictures, on Thursday, February 23rd. By 
the regulations ‘of this Society, no works are 
admissible but when forwarded by the artist, 
who has the option of exchanging them at plea- 
sure, and to whom is remitted, on the day of 
sale, the price of the work, which, at the time of 
purchase, can be removed by the buyer. Many 
well-known names will be found in the list of 
exhibitors. The price of admission will be 6d. 
on Thursdays and Fridays; 2d. on other days. 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
WHITEHAVEN. 


ScaRCELY eighteen months have elapsed since 
Whitehaven was visited by an epidemic fever 
which ravaged the whcle town, carried off num.- | 
bers of its inhabitants, and for a considerable | 
time caused it to be shunned by strangers as | 
a place that could only be visited under the | 
greatest risk. The authorities of the place, a| 
corporation called “ The Trustees,” to whose | 
neglect the visitation was altogether aitribut- | 
able, were momentarily roused to a sense of 
duty; sanitary measures were hastily adopted 
with instantaneous effect ; and it was understood 
| that such steps would be taken as would prevent 
| the recurrence of the disease. A thorough system 
| of sewerage was promised, the disgraceful ar- 
|rangements which the absence of all drainage 
| forced upon the residents having been one of the 
principal causes of the epidemic; and it was 
fondly hoped that within a brief period White- 
| haven would enjoy some of the benefits of clean- | 
liness. But when the immediate danger had 
| passed, it appears they relapsed into their old | 
| state of indifference,— the sewerage was for- | 
| gotten, and the town was suffered to return to 
| its former dirty condition. 





The consequence is | 
| precisely what might have been expected. At | 
|@ recent meeting of the Whitehaven Board of 
| Guardians, according to our authority, the 
| Carlisle Journal, Mr. John Hodgson has made 


| state of the town. Within the last four months 
| there have been fourteen fatal cases of small- 
| pox and twenty-three of fever—ten of these fatal 
| cases having occurred in one street, and within | 
the space of ahundred yards. “I may tell you,” | 
| said Mr. Hodgson, “that we have 193 inhabited | 
| cellars in the town, only twenty-two of which | 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS BY THE 
LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 


Tue Architectural Galleries in Conduit-street 
now contain 873 paintings and drawings, chiefly 
the latter, by David Roberts, hitherto unex- 
hibited, and a charming and instructive ex. 
hibition it is. Not water-colours, but spirits. 
and-water colours, might most of these admirable 
productions be truthfully termed, so vigorous, 
sparkling, and effective are they, and that too, 
with the slightest possible expenditure of means. 
| Recollect his early life spent in scene-painting ; 
that he produced about 260 pictures, now scattered 
over the kingdom ; that his Spanish sketches, re- 
cently sold, and many others, are not here,—and 
what a monument we have of genius, perse- 
verance, and industry united. His first picture 
sent to the Scottish Academy, and rejected, was 
afterwards sold by him for 30s., and never paid 
for: for the last picture he painted he might 
have had just what sum he chose to name in 
half-a-dozen quarters. It is ncted as a co- 
|incidence and not uninteresting that the first 
; scenes he painted for Elliston when he came 
|to London and was engaged at Drury Lane, 
|}were “Old St. Paul’s,” and “St. Paul’s as 
it is,” and that the latter was the subject 
|of the last picture he painted on, one of his 
remarkable series of views on the Thames 
mostly executed for Mr. Charles Lucas. Two of 
the volumes of his extraordinary journal, in which 
he kept pen-and-ink sketches of all his pictures, 
and the prices paid for them, increase the interest 
| of the present exhibition. It is to such an ex- 
| tent an architectural exhibition, offering to stu- 
| dents hints and lessons of the greatest value, 
that some of the more active members of the 
Architectural Exhibition, par excellence, were 
actually discussing at the private view the de- 
sirability of arranging to keep it open by-and-by 
free to all members of the profession, in lieu 
of the accustomed annual collection. 








POMPEIL.* 


I now come to the more interesting portion of 
my subject, the arrangement of plan, the archi- 
tecture, and decoration of the private houses. 
I say more interesting, because, whilst in 
Greece, Italy, and elsewhere, we have abundant 
remains, in all states of preservation, of the 
public monuments and temples built by the 
ancients, in Pompeii and Herculaneum alone are 


| we able to trace out their domestic dwellings; 


and, although various descriptions of them have 
been handed down to us by the Classic authors, 
still there were many points which remained 
mysteries till the discoveries of these two cities 
cleared them up. 

The mode of life of the ancient Romans was 
not very different from that of the present in- 
habitants of the south of Italy. They rose 
early, and the greater part of the day was spent 
in the open air. A slight repast of bread and 
fruit was taken on getting up: the business cf the 
day was then transacted till noon, when they had 
iner & la 
fourchette” (only they had no forks). After lunch 
came a stroll down to the Forum, where all the 
public meetings were held, the news heard, and 
the courts attended to hear the trials. Then 
those religiously disposed might pay their devo- 
tions, either to Jupiter, Isis, Venus, or any 
other deity to whose worship they specially 


satisfy the requirements of the Local Government | dedicated themselves. If spectacles were being 


Act.” 


: ene : ith eater 
The “trustees” still remain inactive.| held, they might go to the amphitheatre or the 


. . i ww = atl aa } 
Not a single trench has been made for a sewer, | theatres ; and, finally, taking a bath (the most 
not a by-law published, not an office provided | important operation of the day), home to dinner 
nor a clerk appointed, as required by the Act of | or supper, after which no further business was 


Parliament. 
this town we are of opinion that its “trustees” 
are the greatest, and ought to be got rid of. 
Should the Home Secretary send down another 
inspector, as we hear it rumoured he is likely to 
do, he will very probably recommend the esta- 
blishment of a separate and independent Board, 
distinct altogether from the trustees, in orderto 
carry out without further delay the provisions of 
the Local Governtnent Act. As the present 
Board is not elected according to the intentions 
of the Act, Government will, no doubt, consider 
this an additional reason why a further official 
inquiry into the state of the town should be 
made. 





INFIRMARY FOR Pxeston.— Nearly 6,0007. have 
been subscribed towards establishing an in- 
firmary for Preston and its vicinity. 


Of all the nuisances which afflict | transacted. 


The Pompeian houses seem all to have been 
arranged on a similar plan, the size and number 
of the apartments varying according to the rank 
and means of the owner, and to local circum- 
stances. They consisted generally of two floors 
only, ground and first floor. The latter, occu- 
pied by slaves and servants, was low, of little 
importance, and extended over a portion of the 
house only. There is but little architecture in 
the exterior of the houses, as it was invariably 
occupied by shops, the light being admitted to 
the rooms from courts in the iuterior, This 
may probably have been for the sake of privacy 
and protection, glass windows being a very great 
rarity in Pompeii, and also because a shady, 
sheltered spot, open to the air, in a hot climate, 
is the greatest luxury one can have. The shops 














* By Mr. R. P. Spiers. See p. 84, ante. 
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were small. Some had rooms at the back; some 
had staircases evidently leading to an upper 
floor, and others communicated with the man- 
sion or house behind. In the latter case the 
shop was kept by a slave (termed “dispensator”) 
belonging to the owner of the mansion, who 
thus disposed of the surplus products of his 
farms and lands. The shops all opened to the 
street, as they do at the present day in the south 
of Italy and Sicily, and they were closed at 
night partly by means of wooden shutters 
sliding in grooves cut in the stone, and partly by 
a door swinging on a pivot, the whole fastened 
together probably by a bar of iron or wood. The 
grooves in which these shutters were placed are 
still visible in all the shop-fronts, as also the 
pivots in their sockets on which the door turned. 
In many of the shops, particularly those de- 
stined for the sale of liquids, counters of 
masonry, with jars fixed in them, still remain. 
They have their faces toward the street decorated 
with small slabs of marble of irregular shape, 
set in cement and polished. 

The names of the different owners were 
written over the shops in red paint, and some of 
them had signs of their occupations in bas reliefs 
of terra cotta, many of which are found now. 
Thus a goat indicated a milk-shop or dairy ; two 
men carrying an amphora, a wine-shop; the 
phallus, a seller of amulets and love-charms; a 
man whipping a boy hoisted on another’s back, 
a schoolmaster; and so on. It is difficult, of 
course, to find out what was sold in the greater 
number of the shops, their contents having 
perished or else been removed to the Museum at 
Naples. The bakers’ shops are easily distin- 
guished by their mills and ovens: these latter 
are similar to our own. 

The mills are very curious, and consist of two 
stones; the lower a cone, with rounded top, 
somewhat of the form of an egg, with a base or 
pedestal, and groove cut in it to catch the flour 
in its descent; the upper stone, in shape like a 
dice-box, fits over the lower: in order to lessen 
the friction, a pivot is let into the upper part of 
the lower stone and a corresponding socket fixed 
in the narrow part of the upper stone, four holes 
being bored in it (parallel to the pivot) to let the 
corn pass through. The narrow part of the 
upper stone was hooped outside with iron, and 
holes cut in it into which wooden bars were in- 
serted to turn it round; this being done some- 
times by men, sometimes by arses. The corn 
was placed in the hollow portion of the upper 
stone, passed gradually through the holes in the 
iron socket, was ground between the surfaces of 
the stones, and finally fell into the groove round 
the base. Several loaves of bread were found in 
the different ovens; they are flat, about 2 in. 
deep and 8 in. diameter, and sometimes have 
had their form given to them by a mould. 

The houses of the higher classes are divided 
into two parts, in accordance with the domestic 
customs of the Romans and their double life; 
the first being public, the second private. The 
public part comprised the vestibule, or prothy- 
rum, atrium, ale, fauces, and tablinum ; the pri- 
vate, the peristyle, cubicule, triclinia, pinaco- 
teca, biblioteca, exedra, &c. The vestibule or 
prothyrum was a long narrow passage, about 6 ft. 
wide, whichled between the shops on either 
side to the atrium or hall; sometimes, though 
rarely at Pompeii, a small porter’s lodge was 
provided on one side of the vestibule. The atrium 
was the largest room in the public part of the 
house, and it was here that the owner received 
his clients or supporters: in the smaller houses 
of those who were clients themselves, and there- 
fore waited on others, this atrium served as the 
common resort of the family. It was a large 
apartment, roofed over, with an opening in the 
centre called compluvium, towards which the 
roof sloped to throw off the rain-water into a 
shallow marble basin on the floor, called implu- 
vium. Of these atria there were five kinds :— 

1. The Tuscanicum, or Tuscan atrium, the 
oldest, and most commonly found in Pompeii. 
The roof was supported by four beams crossing 
at right angles, the included space forming the 
compluvium. 

2. The tetrastyle, or four-pillared atrium, 
similar to the last, except that the beams of the 
roof were carried by columns, one at each corner 
of the compluvium. 

3. The Corinthian atrium had a greater num- 
ber of columns round the impluvium, which was 
in consequence larger. 

4. Atrium displuviatum, had its roof inclined 
the opposite way, so that the rain was thrown off 
towards the outside. 


over entirely, without any complavium or implu- 
vium : this kind existed only in the poorer houses. 

Of course none of the roofs exist now in 
Pompeii; all have perished. Such restorations 
as one sees of them, therefore, are made from 
descriptions by various authors, and from repre- 
sentations in painting found on the walls. The 
roof round the compluvium was edged with 
ornamental tiles called antefixe, and at the 
corners lions’ or dogs’ heads, to carry the rain- 
water, and throw it into the impluvium. The 
open space was sometimes shaded by a veil, to 
diffuse the light and moderate the height. On 
the side of the impluvium, facing the entrance 
vestibule, was generally a small marble table, 
and in front of it a figure in bronze or marble, 
holding a vase or a flower, from which water 
poured into the impluvium, this figure carried on 
a pedestal or foot. 

The floor was paved in mosaic, or ornamented 
by small squares of marble set in cement, at 
regular distances apart. Round this atrium 
were several rooms. 

1. Ale, or wings; small recesses for conver- 
sation. 

2. Cubicule, or sleeping apartments, generally 
set apart for visitors, or for the male portion of 
the family. 

3. Tablinum; a large room, facing the vesti- 
bule, always opening into the atrium, and some- 
times into the peristyle beyond, without any 
wall or separation. 

Curtains were probably drawn across this 
room on either side: at Herculaneum have been 
found some iron rods, to which such curtains 
might probably have been suspended ; this room 
contained the family archives, statues, pictures, 
&c. On one side of this tablinum was a small 
| Passage called fauces, which admitted of transit 
|to the private portion of the house without 
crossing the tablinum. In the private portion 
of the house were,— 

1, The peristyle, which resembled the atrium 
in plan, but was larger, and always surrounded 
by a colonnade, the centre space open to the 
sky, with flowers, shrubs, and fountains in it. 


solarium, or terrace, adorned with flowers and 
shrubs, with trellis work, where probably the 
evening meals were taken in the summer 
months. These apartments constituted there- 
fore the various requirements of a Pompeian 
house. I will now take one or two examples of 
the more important in Pompeii, in order to note 
their genera] arrangement or peculiarities. 

The house of Pansa is one of the largest and 
most interesting in Pompeii. Its exterior is occu- 
pied on three sides by shops, one of which com- 
municated with the house, and therefore we may 
suppose was kept for the sale of the produce of 
Pansa’s estate. Another shop (from the mills 
and oven) belonged to a baker. There were also 
three separate small houses attached to it. 
The principal entrance is decorated with two 
pilasters on either side of the doorway; the 
vestibule is paved with mosaic; thence follow 
the atrium, two ale, six cubicule, tablinum, 
fauces, peristyle, ornamented with sixteen Ionic 
columns, painted red one-third up, the rest 
fluted ; four cubicule or sleeping chambers, two 
triclinia, a splendid ecus or hall facing the 
garden—this latter half the size of the man- 
sion,—a servants’ hall, and kitchen. In this 
latter was a curious painting, representing a 
sacrifice to the Lares, who are personified by 
two serpents near an altar; representations of 
different animals and fish are also painted 
round. Serpents were looked upon with great 
reverence, and were considered as creatures of 
good omen ; they were of a harmless character, 
and thoroughly domesticated, the ladies putting 
them round their necks, like a boa, in hot 
weather. They became at last almost a nuisance, 
like cats, from their large increase in numbers, 
no one daring to kill them. 

The house of the tragic poet, though small, is 
especially remarkable for its paintings: in the 
vestibule was the celebrated mosaic, of the 
“Cave canem,” copied in the Pompeian court of 
the Crystal Palace. In the triclinium was the 
celebrated fresco of Leda presenting to her hus- 
band Castor, Pollux, and Helen, as new-born 
birds ina nest. The peristyle is terminated by 





2. Cubiculz, or bedchambers : these were very 
small and inconvenient, entirely out of keeping | 
| with our modern notions; but as the Romans spent | 
| all day in the open air, they only required suffi- | 
| cient room for a bed to sleep in, their ablutions | 
being performed either at the public baths or in | 
private ones, attached to all the larger houses. 

3. Triclinium, or dining-room,—the name 
being derived from the three couches which | 
encompassed the central table on three sides, 
leaving the fourth open to the attendants. The} 
size of the rooms and their number, of course, 
depended on the wealth of the proprietor. 
They did not give, however, very large dinner 
parties, or, when doing so on special occasions, | 
used the atrium, the impluvium being boarded | 
over. At their feasts the guests lay with the) 
upper part of the body reclined against the left | 
arm, the head a little raised, and the back sup- | 
ported by cushions ; they used knives and spoons, | 
but picked up their food generally with the 
fingers of their right hand. If ladies were | 
admitted, they generally sat on the couches. 
Their meals seemed to be somewhat similar to 
the French repasts now-a-days, beginning with 
the promulsio or stimulants to the appetite ; 
then courses of meat, fish, flesh, and fowl, and 
finally dessert. The wine was kept in large 
amphore, or jars, in earthenware, about 2 ft. Gin. 
high, of which many are found now in Pompeii. 
The jars were inscribed with the name of the 
consuls in office at the time of the vintage from 
which the wine was made. 

4ici, or halls, were large apartments, richly 
decorated, sometimes looking out on gardens ; 
they constituted the ladies’ drawing-room. 
Pinacoteca, or picture-gallery, for easel pic- 
tures, of which, however, there were very few. 
Biblioteca, or library,—a small room, very little 
space being required for the papyri, or rolls of 
manuscript, which were taken and read in the— 
Exedra,—a room generally used for study or 
conversation. 

Larenium was the chamber devoted to the 
Lares, or household gods. 

Xystus, or garden, only found in the larger 
houses. 

In some of the larger mansions, a special por- 
tion of the house was set apart for the female 
branch of the family, and termed the venereum. 
The kitchens were very small, the cooking 
being done by charcoal fires, as it is now in some 
parts of France and Italy. 

The upper floor of the house, I have said, was 











5. Atrium testudinatum, which was roofed 





occupied by slaves ; there was also sometimes a 


a wall, on which was painted a view of an 
imaginary garden. The house of the Centaur, 
or of Castor and Pollux, is of considerable size, 
and consists of two distinct houses, separated by a 
peristyle common to both. This house has an 
atrium of the third variety, with twelve Corin- 
thian columns round it. In it were found two 
highly decorated chests, lined and bound with 
iron, which still contained a few silver and gold 
coins that had escaped the attention of some indi- 
viduals, who returned and made excavations after 
the eruption. They were unfortunate enough to 
miscalculate their distance, and arrived in the 
room by the side of the atrium, so that they had 
to penetrate the wall and the bulk of the chess 
before they could arrive at the treasure it con- 
tained. In the house of Sallust, on one side of 
the vestibule, is a large shop for the sale of 
liquids, which opens on to it ; on the other side a 
large hal], an unusual feature. This house has 
also a venereum, a kind of harem, set apart for 
the female portion of the establishment. The 
house of the coloured capitals has a second peri- 
style, surrounded by a long range of twenty-fouy 
columns. Two other plans of newly excavated 
houses which I have sketched are curious, one 
called the house of Siricum. The irregularity of 
its peristyle is the chief feature about it: from 
each of the columns also projects a small bronze 
water-pipe, forming with the fountain and water- 
fall in the marble tank, a pretty system of orna- 
mental waterworks. The other plan is of a 
small house, known as that of the “ grand bal- 
con :’ the upper part of the house, viz.—first 
floor—projects forward over the street, and is 
carried by wooden brackets or cantilevers. The 
first-floor rooms here are very richly decorated. 
There is one other house of importance I have 
not yet described, “the Villa of Diomede.” It 
is one of the most extensive private houses, and 
more especially interesting as a suburban villa 
or residence. The house is built on the side of 
a hill,so that there are as many as four different 
levels,—first and ground floor, basement, and 
cellars. It is one of the few houses in Pompei? 
which has a porch in front. There is no atrium ; 
you enter the peristyle from the prothyrum ; 
round it are triclinia, several cubiculw or bed- 
rooms, one of them elliptical in plan, with an 
alcove; a complete set of private baths, with 
court and portico, apoclyterium, frigidarium, &c. 
Also a room in which a large collection of robes 
were found ; a gallery lighted by windews, look- 
ing on terraces; library and reading-room. Stairs 
lead to the apartments beneath, which seem 
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to have been used by the family; they were 
situate on the basement floor, and looked out 
on the garden at the back of the house. They 
are, perhaps, the only apartments in Pompeii in 
which the ceilings remain ; they are vaulted and 
painted with fancy arabesque decorations. Large 
terraces surround the garden, under which are 
shady porticoes,—most delightful retreats in 
summer. In the centre of the garden was a 
piscina or fishpond, with jets d’eau, and a kind of 
arbour with columns, on which probably were 
trellis work and vines. Under the portico, and 
lighted by loopholes at the level of the ground, 
are galleries, probably used as cellars, from the 
large collection of amphoree discovered there. 
No less than seventeen skeletons were found in 
this cellar, chiefly of females, who had taken re- 
fuge there during the fall of ashes over the city, 
whilst the men had taken to flight. Two of the 
skeletons were children whose blond hair and 
texture of dress were still apparent. By the 
garden-gate were found two skeletons, one pre- 
sumed to be the master of the house, with a 
collection of coins near him, and the key of the 
gate in his hand; the other probably a slave, 
beside whom were found several silver vases. 


Architecture and Decoration. 


Nearly the whole of the architecture of Pompeii | 
betrays a strong Greek feeling in its mouldings | 


and ornament; and althongh, under the domi- 
nation of the Romans, their architecture was 





, | mous labour and expense. 





} 


| 
} 


taste in the highest degree, they are compara. | 
tively clumsy and rudely made; and I cannot | 
help thinking, that now we have arrived at such | 
mechanical perfection in the manufacture of 
these articles in terra-cotta and brick, a careful 
study of some of the old Pompeian and Roman 
work to be found in the British Museum and 
elsewhere will greatly assist the architect in 
finding out the secret of their artistic beauty 
and effect, in order to instil a similar feeling 
into our modern work with a clear distinction of 
that kind of ornament which is best represented 
in the material. Time will not permit me now 
to enter into further details about the architec- 
ture, as I have yet a word to say on the mosaics 
and fresco painting. 

Of the mosaics I shall say but little: those of 
Pompeii generally consisted of black frets on a 





white ground, or white on a black ground; 
sometimes they were executed in colour, as in 
those found in the Villa of Diomede. The forma 
tion of pictures in mosaic was originated by the 
Greeks, who arrived at extraordinary perfection | 
in their manufacture; they are works of enor- | 
Rougher and coarser 
kinds of mosaic are also to be found in Pompeii ; 
one kind forming an ornamental covering for | 
columns in the place of stucco and paint: a 
second kind consisted of irregular-shaped pieces 
of marble and stone, stuck in cement, and | 
not smoothed down to an even surface, with 
shellwork. The great fountain isa good example | 


I must refer you to the works of Sir W. Gell and 
Professor Donaldson, and also to the Pompeiian 
Court of the Crystal Palace, in proof of what I 
say. 

The composition of the figures, the elegance 
of their movements, and power of drawing, are 
most remarkable, especially when we take into 
consideration the hasty manner in which it was 
necessary they should be executed. The paintings 
under the second head are curious, as contra- 
dicting the assertions often made, that the an- 
cients never copied nature directly, always 
resorting to some conventional treatment of it. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty and simplicity 
with which the natural foliage of trees and 
shrubs is depicted: whilst our modern artists 
would occupy whole hours in the painting of an 
apple, for instance, the Pompeian, in as many 
minutes, produced the same with at all events 
sufficient indication and power to last eighteen 
centuries. This kind of decoration was generally 
employed at the further end of the peristyle, 
where it was supposed to represent a garden 
beyond. I may mention, that near Rome, at the 
“ Prima Porta,” has been discovered a chamber 
| painted i in this style. I was fortunate enough 
to get access to it when in Rome last year, and 


| was astonished at the brilliancy of the colours 
| and wonderful execution. 


To the third class of paintings I looked for- 
ward with considerable interest and curiosity, in 
the hopes of being able to discover in these 


gradually introduced, especially in the size and | of it, which latter is more remarkable for its | architectural perspectives traces of a style of 
form of the public monursents and temples, still | singularity than good taste. 


a certain refinement and beauty existing in them 


The fresco-painting of Pompeii is very interest- 


induces us to believe that, even if not by Greek, | ing to us, having bui little acquaintance with that 


certainly they were not executed by Roman | kind of work. 


The Pompeian fresco-painter 


artists. Whilst the sections of the curved Roman | used some kind of resin, which he mixed with 
mouldings were alwys portions of a circle, those | the colours in order to give them tenacity and | 


at Pompeii seem to have been traced by hand, | 


or approach more to the curves of conic sections ; | was placed afterwards on the painting, to fix the | 


and yet, notwithstanding the resemblance in} 
feeling to Grecian work, the results are so dif- 
ferent that one is at aloss to account for it. 
take the Doric column, for instance, which, in 
the latter period of Greek supremacy, reached 
a proportion of only 6} diameters, here in 
Pompeii it falls to 8 or 9 diameters without any 
apparent transition. It is true that in the latter 
city they supported light weights, 
terraces constructed of wood only: in all other 


} 


such as| 


particulars the Pompeian Doric column fulfils | 


the conditions of beauty in the Greek order, 
having no base mouldings, a simple capital, and 
ornamented with twenty flutings. 

Again, the width of the volutes of the best 
Greek Ionic caps is equal to 14 the lower 
diameter of the column, whilst in"the Pompeian 


they are only 14. The Pompeian Ionic cap has | 


also another peculiarity in the difference of the 


form of the echinus moulding. Now the Grecian | 


echinus is narrow and deep in form, like an 
egg with its shell around, and what is usually 
called the tongue more like the head of a lance. 


i render the impasts of their tints glutinous : wax | 


colours and brighten their tone. The plaster | 


consisted of seven coats, three of sand and four 
To} 


of marble dust, each successive coat being | 
formed of thinner and finer stuff than the last. 
The several coats were laid one upon the other 
without allowing any one to dry. The painter | 
then commenced by tracing with a graver or} 
style the principal lines for ground tints. He} 
then indicated with the same graver the figures 
of arabesque, and proceecied to fill them in with 
colour, the wall being still moist. As, however, 
the work proceeded, the wall would naturally 
be drying, and hence the amalgamation with 
the surface would be less complete. You will 
understand from this description of the system 
employed in painting, that the putting on of the 
colours had to be done with great celerity, that 
there was no time for study of composition or 
effect: in consequence, their painting must be 
looked upon as decorative rather than finished | 
drawings or paintings. Of course, they had the 


| power of cutting out the plaster in any part! 


In the Roman examples the egg is broader, the | 
lower portion semicircular, the shell more spread | 


out, and the tongue between takes the form of 
the barb of an arrow. 


and forming it again, but this was rarely done. 
From careful observations of the different fres- | 

coes from Pompeii and Herculaneum, I was able to 

perceive that there existed two or three different | 


| styles, which might, in fact, be expected from | 


. . *. ' 
In the Pompeian echinus, however, the egg is 


extremely small, and the shell has an ogee form ; 
the tongue is similar, but wider than the Greek. 


the changes of people to which the town has | W 
been subjected: hence the Etruscans, or Cume- 


‘ans, and the Greeks, naturally must each have | 


The capital of the Corinthian order, like that | 
of the Ionic, is smaller in proportion to the 


column, than either the Grecian or Roman 
varieties ; its leaves resemble mcre those of the 
cabbage than the acanthus; and, as if to return 
to the original natural type from which it pro- 
bably was copied, the volutes or spirals resemble 
more the natural tendrils of a plant, than 
the conventional form of them in the Greek and 
Roman caps. The temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, 
near Rome, has a similar capital, and it has 
been copied in this country in the Bank of Eng- 
land, designed by Sir John Soane. 

There are no relics of the Classic period more 
interesting than the terra-cotta ornaments which 
are found in such abundance, and which give us 
an insight into the architectural decoration of 
the domestic and less monumental buildings. 
It has often been a matter of some inquiry 
whether this perfection of detail, these subtle 
proportions of the Parthenon and other buildings, 
only but lately discovered, and which we can 
scarcely now lay down by mathematical rules of 
the greatest complication, but which with them 
was instinctive and the result of highly-trained 
minds and eyes,—whether the smaller buildings 
were designed and carried out with the same 
care; and I think that amongst other proofs 
these terra-cotta relics show us that they were 


not ; for, although they show artistic feeling and | sorry to say, but few illustrations of them here ; 





brought in their special styles; and, in later 
date, the Romans. To drawa clear and definite 
line of distinction, however, would be very 
difficult with so few illustrations as I have here. 
Without regard to style, however, I might class 
the paintings in three divisions :— 

1st and highest. The pictorial representation 
of groups of figure, which I would call the ideal 
based on nature, 

2nd. The representation of natural foliage, 
plants, &c., the real based on nature. 

8rd. The representation of imaginary per- 
spectives of imaginary architectural feature, 
the ideal based on conventionalities, fantasies, 
and conceits. 

The first is certainly the most important be- 
cause it gives us a glimpse of what the ancient 
Greek paintings may have been; for, judging 
the Grecian sculpture and architecture in com- 
parison with the Pompeian, we may draw our 
conclusions as to what the Greek paintings were 
in comparison with those found at Pompeii; and 
the paintings of Greece may be fairly supposed 
to have been as superior to the paintings of 
Pompeii as the Grecian seulpture and architec- 
ture surpasses the Pompeian. The Pompeian 
paintings, therefore, are extremely interesting to 
us in that light ; they rank, however, themselves 
as paintings of the highest class, I have, I am 





| architecture in which metal would form the chief 
material ; but I am sorry to say that I could 
discover little in it but what might have been 
the composition of imaginative minds; and my 
chief reason for disbelief in it is that it contains 
all those details such as architraves, friezes 
| with triglyphs and cornice, which belong to stone 
architecture, and are quite unfitted for the true 
use of iron. So that even supposing these com- 
positions of attenuated columns, &c. were copies 
of the terraces which existed on the tops of the 
houses ; we have nothing to learn from them 
more than we could do ourselves, and it is the 
archeologist rather than the architect who 
would feel interest in them. However, be they 
what they may, it is impossible not to admire 


| their wonderful execution, and the grandeur and 


apparent size they give to the apartments whose 
walls they occupy. 

And now a few words on the general system 
of decoration. The walls appear to have been 
divided into three parts in height, the lowest 
about 3 ft. high, constituting, as it were, a dado; 
the second (according to the height of the room) 
some 9 ft. or 12 ft. above the dado; and the 
third up to the ceiling. The lowest was the 
darkest in tone, the second intermediate, and the 
uppermost the lightest of all, generally white 
sometimes there were only two divisions. 

Hence, if the dado were black, the middk 
| portion would be red or yellow, and above white. 
| If the dado was red, the middle portion would be 
| yellow or blue; and if the dado was yellow all the 
rest of the wall would be white. The object of 
| this was probably that the lower portions of the 

wall were the most likely to be soiled, and 


| therefore the darker they were in tone the better : 


which may also account for the singular idea of 
painting the lower portions of the columns red 
or yellow. The colours I have given are, of 
course, only the grounds on which were painted 
various designs. 

Panels or compartments were always executed 
in simple and unmixed colours, such as red, 
yellow, blue, &c. Sometimes the panels were of 
the same colour; sometimes varying, or relieved 
by borders or a white background with architec- 
tural perspectives. Nearly always the centre of 
the panels is occupied by single figures or groups 
in pale colour on the dark bac kground, or in 
small frames or medallions. The number of 
accessory ornaments which accompanied these 
decorations were composed of an infinity of gar- 
lands, borders, frames, standards, panels, friezes 
and other details of which it is difficult to 
understand the meaning, except that, esthetically 
speaking, they are pretty. 

Towards the latter days of Pompeii, the rage 
for colour seems to have taken such possession 
of the people and their artists that they sacrificed 
form to it in every possible way : hence we find 
the beautiful mouldings of the earlier ages 
covered with stucco and painted, with as many 
broad surfaces as possible for the display of 
colour ; and the simple and elegant columns, origi- 
nally Doric, of the ‘temples and porticoes made 
to lose all their elegance and beauty, being con- 
verted into psendo-Corinthian by the addition of 
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THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, WEST HILL, PUTNEY HEATH. 


numerous coats of stucco, and then painted. 
Another kind of decoration is that whose origin 
was probably derived from the third class of 
paintings before alluded to. It consists in the 
representation in stucco relief of these architec- 
tural perspectives, and was employed in places 
where the rain or moisture would affect paint- 
ings: it was formed whilst the stucco was wet, 
partially with the plasterer’s trowel, partly with 
moulds. 

In conclusion, I think there is a greai 
deal to be learnt from the plan of the 
private houses in Pompeii; for although our 
climate be very different, there are still cer- 
tain principles which it would be well to bear 
in mind, such as the simplicity of their 
arrangements and the beautiful perspectives 
they give. I am not sure if in our country 
mansions and villas those peristyles and courts 
could not be well introduced, covered with glass 
if you will, and in the centre of them fountains 
and shrubs. The plans and details of the public 
baths are extremely interesting, because it 
happens that they are being introduced into 
England at the present time. 

Our institutions, religious and civil, of course 
would clash somewhat with the public monu- 
ments and temples; but we cannot help, how- 
ever, looking with envious eyes on those grand 
forums and public places, so necessary to health 
in a large metropolis, and affording so great an 
opportunity for improving the tastes of the 
people by the display of national monuments of 
a high class. 

With respect to the fresco paintings,—perhaps 
the most interesting portion of my subject,—I 
may as well say that, on strict reasoning, J 
cannot advocate all Pompeian work as based on 
a healthy and true principle. Whenever reason, 
however, enters into the question, it is very 
difficult to lay down any laws. The doctors 
themselves do not agree; for whilst one, on 
strict scientific principles, advocates diaper pat- 
terns, another cries out for common sense, and 
suggests “as a truthful idea the painting of 
lovely children jumping through vine-leaves.” 

The Pompeian decoration certainly arrives at 
great perfection in the objects its artists proba- 
bly had in view, viz., that of pleasing the eye 
with elegance of form and beauty of colour. 
If we can satisfy these demands, it matters 
little the means by which we arrive at it. I can 
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Mr. W. P. Griffith, Architect. 


|students a careful study of the principles on 
|which such perfect harmony and contrast of 
|colour are obtained in the fresco-paintings of 
|Pompeii: their own hearts will dictate to them 
| the best means of displaying it. 








THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
INCURABLES. 


A PERMANENT home for this institution has 
been obtained on the crown of West Hill, adja- 
cent to Putney Heath. The freehold estate was 
purchased for 18,0001., and consisted of a 
mansion, known as Melrose Hall, and 24 acres 
of park land. The mansion was erected by Mr. 
Gibson, of Hackney, for Mr. John Anthony 
Rucker, who died in 1804, leaving the residence 
to his nephew ; and in 1824 it was purchased by 
the Marquis of Stafford, since which time it has 
been occupied by several noble families; and in 
1862 it formed the temporary home of his High- 
ness the late Viceroy of Egypt. 

This building, with its fine hall 35 ft. 8 in. by 
29 ft. 6 in., has been retained as the centre of 
the new hospital; and the addition of a north 
wing, the first stone of which was laid on the 
llth of May last year, is just completed. Al- 
though the old mansion was a substantial 
building, still, beyond a cement pediment and a 
porch, it had no external architectural features : 
the windows were simply openings, and 2 ft. 
below the ceilings. An architectural character 
has now been imparted to it by raising the 
windows and adding architraves, pediments, &c. 
The east, or garden front, remains to be similarly 
treated. 

The new wing is about 100 ft. long by 63 ft. 
in width, and comprises a t; ground 
story, 15 ft. 6 in. high; one-pair story and two- 
pair story, with a Portland stone staircase ; lift 
for infirm patients, and diet and coal lifts. The 
corridors are 10 ft. wide, and are formed with 
rubbed Yorkshire stone slabs, 5 in. thick, on 
cast-iron girders, each stone being in one length. 
The north front of the new wing faces the King- 
ston-road, and consists of a rustic basement, 
supporting four three-quarter Ionic columns 
surmounted with an entablature and a pediment, 
the entablature being continued along lateral or 
wing additions. The building is faced with 





only recommend, therefore, to architectural 


white Suffolk bricks, and all the architectural 








portions are of Portland stone. The whole of 
the site of the building has been covered with 
concrete, to avoid damp. 

The contractor for the building was Mr. 
William Bird, of Kensington; the warming has 
been done by Mr. Perkins ; the kitchen arrange- 
ments were put up by Messrs. Benham & Sons; 
the gas-fittings by Mr. Biggs; the arrangements 
for ventilation were by Mr. Watson; the fire- 
proof doors by Messrs. Lawrence; and the oak 
fences by Mr. Beale. When completed, the 
building will accommodate 300 inmates; and 
every comfort and amusement has been pro- 
vided, including libraries, bowling-greens, &c. A 
small farm is in course of formation, with cow- 
houses, dairy, and so forth. 

The cost, up to the present period, has been 
about 11,0001. The works have been carried out 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect. 








BOMBAY CATHEDRAL. 


Tus building, which it is proposed to restore, 
or rather recast, is the oldest Christian church 
in India, and as such it has associations con- 
nected with it which would render many loth to 
destroy the structure entirely. It is, however, 
but ill adapted to the exigences of the climate 
or to its purpose as a cathedral church, and it 





has accordingly been determined to enclose the 
old building with a kind of cloister, and raise a 
lofty roof over its present ceiling, enlarge the 
chancel, and in fact modify the structure very 
greatly, while yet preserving its main internal 
features. 

The illustration which we give shows the 
building as proposed to be restored, as it will 
appear when seen from the north-east. 

A fountain, from the designs of Mr. Scott, 
R.A., is p to be erected opposite the 
western door; but the designs for the general 
work are by Mr. James Trubshawe, architect, 
Bombay. Should they be carried out in the 
liberal and complete spirit in which they 
have been conceived, they will transform Bom- 
bay Cathedral into a building worthy the great 
and thriving city, to which at present it can 
hardly be said to be an ornament. 

Recently, we gave a view of the new font 
which was sent out to the cathedral from this 





country. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE 
QUESTION. 


THE main points of progress (if we may 80 
call it), since our last notes were written, relate to 
the report of the Coal, Corn, and Finance Com- 
mittee of the corporation of London to the Court 
of Common Council on this subject; and toa 
continuation of the discussion at the Society of 
Arts on Mr. Morton’s paper, already spoken of. 

The City Commitee state that— 

“Having maturely considered the report of Baron 
Liebig, the greatest known authority upon agricultural 


chemistry, they are of opinion that the scheme of the 
Messrs. Hope & Napier, if it could be carried out, would 


ago heard it intimated, by so high an authority 


bable advantage to arise to the metropolis in 
applying its sewage to large areas for agricul- 
tural purposes in small dressings. He could 


knowledge he possessed, and all the experience 
that had come to him, were in a precisely con- 
trary direction; and he also held that, if large 
sums of money were raised by a company, and 
if the large works planned were attempted for 
the application of the sewage of the metropolis 
over hundreds of thousands of acres, he thought 
that it would only result in bankruptcy. To 





be a glaring violation of the laws of agricultural science, 


from which the least possible increase to our home sup- | 


carry sewage over large areas necessarily in- 


plies of food would be obtained, as well as the smallest | volved two things,—very expensive lifting power, 


return to the ratepayers of the metropolis for their pro- 
perty, ». «s In conclusion, ‘the committee are of 
opinion that it is for the interest of the nation that a 
searching investigation into the system of economic 
sewage utilization should be instituted by Parliament 
before any steps are taken for the utilization of the sewage 
of London or of any other town, and that the interest ofthe 
ratepayers of the metropolis demands that the plan of 
Messrs. Hope & Napier should be strenuously opposed.” 


The report has since been adopted by the 
whole corporation. 

In speaking of Baron Liebig’s letter to the 
Lord Mayor, which was laid before the com- 
mittee, the report says :— 


“The committee find that Baron Liebig’s analysis of the | 
various fertilizing matters found in sewage and in Pern- | 
vian guano, have led him to the conclusion that in 828 | 


tons of the London sewage, taking its total annual 
amount at 266,000,000 tons, there is as much ammonia as 
in 1 ton of Peruvian guano; and estimating the value of 
the ammonia, phosphoric acid, and potash found in a ton 
of guano to be worth 7/, 14s., he is of opinion that the 
fertilizing matter contained in 1 ton of sewage is worth 


is worth 2,049,715/, He, however, further states,—‘ If the 
ammonia be reckoned at the price that the farmer pays at 
present for it in Peruvian guano, the ton of sewer water 


would be worth something more than the double of that | 


price.’ This would give 4,081,430/. as the annual value of 


ihe metropolitan sewage—a sum somewhat larger than | 


that arrived at by the committee, basing this estimate on 
the analysis of Messrs. Hofmann & Witt, and the present 


retail price of Peruvian guano, which price must neces- | 


sarily rule that of every other manure. The committee 
further find that Baron Liebig points attention to the 


power of soils to abstract from sewage the fertilizing | 


matters therein contained, but that of all soils pure sand 
possesses this power in the smallest degree; and with 
reference to the dilution of the sewage he states :—‘ A 
series of experiments with artificial sewer water proved 
that a dilution with water as great as that of the sewage 
of the metropolis in no wise diminishes the absorbing 
effect of the soil. I found, moreover, last summer, by 


experiments regarding the growth of plants, that a soil | 


completely saturated with manuring matter did not, as 
might be supposed, further the development of the plants’ 
growth, for to many, on the contrary, it was prejediicial.” 
The committee also find that Baron Liebig conclusively 
proves the fitness of sewage as a manure suitable for 
arable land and general farming purposes, and empha- 
tically points attention to the error of continually apply- 
ing one description of manure to land.” 


As regards the value of sewage, we scarcely 
think that it has been kept so clearly in view as 
it ought to be that value is relative, and that the 
true value of a thing is what it will sell for at the 
moment. Sewage may contain certain quantities 
of chemical ingredients which, were they in the 
form of guano, and as available for immediate 
use on the land, would be of a certain value; 
and in time to come that value may be realized 
even in the sewage form; but is the metro- 
politan sewage as a whole, and under present 
circumstances, of the value indicated ? Charqui, 
or jerked beef, could its sale be depended 


|and very expensive permanent plant below the 
surface for the so-called distribution. Where 
| the application of sewage had been a success, he 
|found that it was in cases where it had been 
| applied in large dressings, in the simplest pos- 
isible manner, over comparatively small areas, 
| with no price paid for it, and with very simple 
| apparatus. In Edinburgh there was a very limited 
| area, about 400 acres, receiving the refuse of acon- 
| siderable portion of the city, which came down 
| without any cost, without any fettering conditions 
| as to how, when, or in what way it should be used. 


as Mr. Alderman Mechi, that there was a pro- | 


only say that,’ at the present moment, all the | pipe 


Mr. Rawlinson said he had only a few minutes | TELESCOPIC RAIN-TUBE AND TRAPS. 


} 
| How frequently is the architect annoyed and 
| disappointed at seeing a building, upon which he 
has bestowed considerable thought and attention, 
disfigured by the overflowing of the rain-water 
ipes. 
If he has been mindful to prevent noisome 
smells escaping up the pipes by trapping them, 
he finds the traps stopped, and knows by expe- 
rience that the carelessness of workmen or the 
neglect of servants renders useless the clever 
contrivances that have been adopted, and he 
feels the want of a ready and simple means for 
|remedying such defects; being aware that they 
so annoy his client as to make him overlook 
considerable merit and services rendered. 
Besides experiencing this, it has been brought 
home to me, in a forcible manner by seeing wet 
making its way through the walls of the draw- 
ing-room of my own house, in which I thought I 
had omitted none of the most approved appli- 
|ances. The usual remedies were applied, viz. :— 
'the builder was sent for, who, with the aid of 
| workmen, a truck, and a lofty ladder, discerned 
‘that the rain-water pipe was partially stopped, 
|and my gardener upon digging down found the 
‘trap wholly so. In time this was remedied, 
and the annoyance forgotten, but will doubtless 





| The greatest possible results were thus produced | be revived when the bill comes in. 


| Leith, clear-headed, calculating Scotsmen were 
going to expend 66,0001. in sewering the Leith 
district ; and, in the face of a rental of 351. an 
acre on the opposite side of the city, they were 
spending this large amount of money to ca 


there be discharged. If any one thought they 


rry | 
the pipes on to the sea, that the sewage might 


1°84d., and the annual amount of the metropolitan sewage | 


from the land so treated; but in the town of| It occurred to me, after a little thought, to 


_make a short length of the lower part of the 
| pipe, sufficiently large to slide as a telescope 
| tube, and to be suspended upon two additional 
nails, shown in the drawing; so that any one 
could readily remove any obstruction, and then 
| lower it down again. 

Now as tothe trap. This is of brown stone- 


were wrong in this, and would like to take the | ware; fixed a few inches below the surface of 


sewage and make use of it, he (Mr. Rawlinson) 
| would be happy to place him in communication 
with the corporation, who would be only too 
happy to let him have the sewage for nothing. 
Surely there was something in this, in spite 
of what Alderman Mechi had said about the 
necessity of taking the sewage back to the 
land. 

Mr. Stuart Barker said he had applied sewage 
on a farm by means of a hose and tap, and 
scarcely any beneficial results had followed; but 
he afterwards cut an open drain, and the result 
was immediately perceptible in the increased 
quality and crop of grass. If they were to com- 
| mence the work again, there was no doubt that 
some improvement might be made; but it must 
be recollected that the sewage of London was 
| now at Barking, and that it could not be brought 
| back, but must be dealt with under existing cir- 
cumstances. If it was not allowed to go into 
| the river as at present proposed, then it must be 
carried farther down the river. 
| The Chairman said that when he was in Paris 
; some time ago, he had the honour to speak to 
| the Emperor on the subject, when he submitted 
that his Majesty’s officers ought to conduct for 
themselves trial works for dealing with the 
sewage of Paris: they did so, and impartial 
persons would acknowledge that these trials 
were the best that had been made: they were 
conducted by Professor Moll, of the Conserva- 
toire des Arts-et-Métiers, assisted by Mons, 
Mille, ingénieur-en-chef of Paris. These gentle- 


the ground, and into it is placed the lowest short 
|length of pipe, the upper part resting upon two 
| hooks; and when the telescopic length is raised 
jas before described, this part can be lifted off 
| the hooks and out of the trap, which can then 
‘be cleaned out with the hand, and the pipe can 
be replaced. JoHN TAYLOR, JUN. 








EDINBURGH. 


Epineurcu is said to be beautiful, not on ac- 
;count of, but in spite of, its architecture. If 
| that be the case, it behoves the inhabitants to 
| keep a watchful eye on contemplated alterations 
‘and additions of its buildings, that they be such 
as to add to, and not detract from, that peculiar 
| charm given to it by nature. Fortunately the 
| manufactures are few, and their accompaniment 
| of tall chimneys, with the usual concomitant of 
| smoke, is seldom met with, although the grim 
| monsters have thrust their snouts aloft in some 
places where they would have been better 

absent. 

| When the Government, several years ago, pur- 
| chased the old Theatre Royal and Shakspeare- 
| square, as a site for a new post-office, a vigilant 
| look-out was kept lest the erection should be 
| unworthy of the site, which is one of the best in 
|the city. The design was prepared by Mr. 
Matheson, of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, and 
met with general approval; and the building is 
now nearly completed, so far as the stone-work 





on in this and other countries to a sufficient | men, with others, came over to this country, and | is concerned, and an opinion can now be formed 


extent at 3d. per lb., might be regarded on 
the South American prairies as being of the 
value of say 1d. per lb., and in future time it 
may come to be of that value, but at present it 
is not so: it is simply worthless. Better there- 
fore to regard it as not of one-tenth that value 
and sell it at this till it gets into extensive use, 
when its valne will rise accordingly. In argu- 
ments as to the value of sewage there may thus | 
be serious fallacies which may greatly inter. | 
fere with the disposal of sewage as a positive 
nuisance, which at present must be got rid of at 
any price, and even though at a premium for 
taking it away. This is not merely a commer- 
cial question in short, but a sanitary one,— 
and primarily, indeed, a sanitary one, and only 
secondarily commercial. 

The discussion on Mr. Morton’s paper was 
continued last week, at the Society of Arts, by 
Professor Voelcker, Mr. R. Rawlinson, Mr. Mechi, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B. (the chairman), and 
other gentlemen ; and several letters on the sub- 
ject were afterwards received, from Mr. J. Baile 
Denton, Mr. Walker, of Rugby, and Mr. John 
Bethell. Into this lengthened discussion we 
cannot enter; but we may select a few points 
from the remarks of one or two of those who 
took part in it. 


examined for themselves the chief works, at 
Watford, Leicester, and Rugby, the liquefied 
manure farms, and the Edinburgh irrigated 
meadows. They decided against the applica- 
tion of sewage by the method of submersion, and 
adopted in preference the method by steam and 
pipe distribution. 

Mr. Bailey Denton, in his postscript, draws 
attention to the necessity of regarding the water 


sewage of towns. In allusion to the scheme of 
Messrs. Hope & Napier, he says :— 

“Some years back I investigated the Essex Marshes, 
and am enabled to state that at least nine-tenths of their 
extent must be under-drained before they can be profit- 
ably laid out for irrigation; and, I may add, as a fact 
capable of proof, that to irrigate the marshes of any low- 
lying valley is to increase its unhealthiness, though that 
may be greatly mitigated by under-drainage. I do not 
lay stress upon the increased evil of irrigating with 
sewage instead of water, as it must be manifest to every 
one that miasma, which is due to the deleterious matter 
evolved with water under the influence of the atmosphere, 
is more likely to arise from the putrid matter of the 
London sewers than from the clearer waters which are 
generally used for irrigation, At this time I am engaged 
in maa the conversion of water meadows in a 
well-known valley into dry meadows, because they are 
found unhealthy; and it seems the reverse of discretion 
to make the wet meadows in the metropolitan valley still 
more wet by irrigation, and apply sewage for the pur- 
pose, when the ere + loeetbe is already known to be 
subject to fever and ague.” 





economy of the country in dealing with the | 


| of it as a fait accompli. Upon the whole, it may 
| be looked upon as a successful effort, and worthy 
| of ranking with the works of Adams & Elliot, 
| which it adjoins; but it appears to us that the 
details have been timidly dealt with: the pro- 
| jections are too small, and the recesses not deep 
enough ; the consequence being a paucity of 
| light and shade, and an effect of monotony which 
/would not have been the case with bolder 
handling. The style is Italian, and the dimen- 
sions are 140 ft. on the north and south eleva- 
tions, and 180 ft. on the west. All the elevations, 
excepting that to the east, are visible from the 
street, and are treated architecturally. The 
fagade is of two stories in the centre, and an 
additional story is added at the north-east and 
north-west angles, and along the whole of the 
south elevation: the centre two-storied parts 
are slightly recessed. The main entrance is in 
the centre of the north front, towards Prince’s- 
street. It consists of a loggia, which is orna- 
mented with Ionic pilasters, with wreaths 
hanging from the volutes, and is approached by 
three arched openings, supported on panelled 
piers. The whole ground floor is rusticated, and 
has arched windows ; the second floor has square- 
headed windows, decorated with pendiments ; 
and single Corinthian columns are placed be- 
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tween the windows of the centre part, and |again repeated, the only attempt at variety | purse, and it would be better to face that cer- 


coupled columns at the pavilioned angles and 
along the south front. The attic third story 
consists of arched and moulded windows, with 
pilasters between, and is crowned by a balustrade, 
which feature is placed in front of the windows 
of the second and third stories. The sloping 
nature of the ground exposes the basement to the 
south, where there is no roadway ; it is lighted 
with square-headed windows, having large key- 
stones. Mr. George Roberts is the contractor 
for the whole work; and the expense will be 
about 80,0001. 

The sensational mania has spread from our 
literature to our architecture: an example of 


TELESCOPIC RAIN-WATER TUBES. 


being that oriel windows are added to those at 
the Dean and at West Coats; but in each case a 
design, being once made, is repeated along the 
entire line, and the effect is even worse than 
| where the walls were left flat. Surely a little 
wholesome variety would not cost the designers 
much trouble (it could easily be done without 
adding to the expense), although it would re- 
quire a little thought, and employ a larger por- 
tion of the draughtsman’s time; and no one 
deserving of the name of artist would grudge 
| this for the sake of the result. 


| 





this is to be secn in Grove-street, the work of | 


Mr. Frederick Pilkington. In a given space the 
architect seems to have striven to produce every 
variety of window: the pointed arch, round 
arch, elliptical arch, and horse-shoe arch, are in 
juxta-position,—the whole being decorated with 
a profusion of carving of natural foliage : repose 
for the eye there is none, and an uneasy effect is 
produced upon the spectator. It is with con- 
siderable regret that we make these observations, 
as a step in this direction was much needed to 
relieve the dreary monotony of the west-end 
architecture; but Mr. Pilkington has outrun pru- 
dence. With less effort after novelty, and more 
attention to elegance of proportion and harmony 
of effect, Mr. Pilkington may yet do something 
more worthy of commendation. 

Building operations have been very active at 
the west end during the last season, and fresh 
ground has been opened at East and West Coats 
and at the Dean. None of the buildings deserve 
notice as architectural works: the same bald, 
tame, and uninteresting fronts as form the 
general mass of the streets of the new town are 


ART AND CONSTRUCTION IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


The new Law Courts.—The Attorney-General 
has asked and got leave to introduce his bill 
into the House of Commons for the concentra- 
tion of the courts of law. He stated that the 
present bill was entirely free from the objections 
taken to the bill of 1861. The estimates were 
now proved, which they were not at that time, 
and there was now no fear that the public should 
be called upon to make good any deficiency. 
The 200,0001. to be provided by the public would 

| be covered by the value of the buildings and the 
sites to be vacated by the present courts, and 
ithe additional 400,0001. required would involve 
| only a payment of 16,0001. a year in addition to 
'the fees of suitors at present paid. Sir H. Wil- 
loughby, who first spoke on the question, said he 
had no objection to the improvement proposed, 
| but the finance connected with it did not inspire 
{him with much _ confidence. The cost, — 
| 1,500,0001.,—was sure to come out of the public 





















































tainty at once, or else dismiss the project. In- 
| deed the expense would more likely amount 
| to 2,000,0001. or 2,500,0001. Mr. Cowper then 
| asked and obtained leave to introduce his bill to 
| enable the Board of Works to acquire the site 
‘fur the projected law courts. On another oc- 
{casion Mr. Walter asked the First Commissioner 
|of Works whether he would lay upon the table 
of the House a return showing the number of 
{houses at present standing on the site of the 
| new law courts, to which Mr. Cowper agreed. 
| Fires at Theatres, §c.—In reply to Mr. H. 
| Lewis, Sir G. Grey said there was no intention 
‘at present to introduce a bill requiring that the 
| plans of theatres and all places of public resort 
| —for it could not be confined merely to places of 
| amusement—should be submitted to a Govern- 
| ment architect before those places were built; 
| but the subject to which the question referred, 
| namely, the construction of those buildings soas 
to provide security against fire, and for the 
| safety of the public in the event of fire, was one, 
|no doubt, of very great importance, and de- 
| served serious and careful consideration. 

The Metropolitan Streets and Bridges. — Sir 
William Fraser announced that on an early day 
| he would call attention in the House of Com- 
| mons to the condition of the streets of the metro- 
polis as regards lighting, paving, cleansing, and 
traffic.—Mr. Locke asked the First Commissioner 
of Works whether it was intended to remove the 
obstructions erected along the centre of the car- 
riage road over Westminster Bridge; and why 
heavy vehicles were now not allowed to pass 
along the tramways, for the convenience of 
which it was said they were constructed ; and 
why light vehicles were now compelled to pass 
along these tramways contrary to the original 
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arrangement. Mr. Cowper said that the pre- 
sent arrangement was part of the original de-* 
sign, but it was one of which he never approved. 
In July last he requested Mr. Page to prepare a 
plan for the removal of the tramways from the 
centre to the side of the bridge. Tramways, in 
accordance with that plan, would be laid down 
in about a month. 

Pretection of Rivers, and Sewage of Towns.— 
Lord R. Montagu obtaimed leave to bring in 
Bills to amend and better to administer the laws 
for the protection of waters in rivers and streams 
in England, and for facilitating the more useful 
application of town sewage in Great Britain and 
Ireland.—Sir G. Grey, while giving his ready 
assent to the introduction of these Bills, said 
that he doubted whether they were yet in pos- 
session of sufficiently fall and accurate informa- 
tion to enable them to legislate effectively on 
the subject, and he took that to be the opinion 
of the noble lord himself, from the fact of his 
giving notice for a committee of inquiry. 

The Main Drainage.—Viscount Enfield asked 
the hon. member for Bath (Mr. Tite), as a 
member of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the progress made in the main drainage of the 
metropolitan district, and when the same would 
probably be completed.—Mr. Tite said the main 
drainage was very nearly completed, both on the 
north and south sides of the Thames. The whole 
would come into operation by the 29th of March, 
with the exception of the Low-level Sewer, 
which was connected with the Thames Embank- 
ment. The total cost would be about 4,000,0001. 

Dublin International Exhibition (1865).—Sir 
R. Peel obtained leave to introduce a Bill for 
the protection of imventions and designs ex- 
hibited at the Dublin International Exhibition 
for 1865. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Middlesbro’ New Exchange.—A meeting of the 
directors of the new Exchange was held om 
Tuesday, the 7th inst., when the various designs 


for the new building which had been submitted | P 


for examination were discussed. After delibe- 
ration the prizes were awarded thus: — 1. 
“ Apropos” (Mr. Swan, architect, Newcastle) : 
2. “Erimus” (Mr. W. H. Blessley, architect, 
Middlesbro’) ; 3. “ Happy New Year” (Messrs. 
O'Donoghue and , architects, London 
and Glasgow). The design of “ Cleveland Nota 
Bene” was considered by the directors to be in 
every way the best, but in consequence of the 
name of the architect having transpired it was 
not eligible for a premium. It is not improbable, 
nevertheless, that it may be selected for execu- 
tion. 

Christ Church Schools, Battersea.—In a limited 
competition for these schools for 600 children, 
Mr. E. C. Robins was the successful com- 
petitor; and the works are to be proceeded with 
immediately. 

Bolton Town Hall.—The town council have 
confirmed the award of Professor Donaldson. 
The names of the selected six given in our last 
are correct. The first three, Mr. W. Hill, Mr. 
Thomas Turner, and Mr. Broderick, will receive 
the first, second, and third premiums in that 
crder. 





MASTERS AND MEN. 


THE arrangement between the Midland master 
builders and their workmen is proceeding in a 
friendly and hopeful manner towards a final 
settlement. A joint meeting of masters and 
men took place at Birmingham on the 10th inst. 
in the Town-hall, under the presidency of the 
mayor, in order “to elect delegates to attend 
the conference for drawing up rules for the 
future government of the trade.” 

The Chairman explained that the delegates 
would be formed into a committee, whose duty 
it should be to draw up a code of rules for the 
future regulation of the trade so far as con- 
cerned the relations of employers and men. It 
was intended either that the chairman of the 
committee should be asked to act as umpire in 
all disputes on which the committee could not 
agree, or that the delegates appointed by the 
masters should appoint one referee; that the 
delegates appointed by the operatives should ap- 
point another referee; and that if they could 
not agree they should appoint an umpire, whose 
decision should be final and binding upon all 
parties. These were matters of detail which 
the committee would have to settle for them- 
selves. In this way it was hoped that the dif- 


ferences existing in the building trades might 
be settled in a manner honourable to both par- 
ties, and that the recurrence of strikes or similar 
difficulties for the future would be prevented. 
In conclusion he moved the first resolution, viz., 
“That it is desirable to appoint delegates from 
the masters and operatives with power to settle 
all trade regulations.” The resolution was car- 
ried almost unanimously. 

The Chairman then said it was proposed that 
an equal number of delegates should be appointed 
from the masters and from the carpenters, and 
from the masters and the joiners, and so on in 
continuation from the masters and each trade. 
He then called upon Mr. Bruton to name the 
delegates from the carpenters. 

The following were appointed delegates unani- 
mously :—Messrs. John Price, William Burgess, 
William Sayers, Walter Jones, Joseph Allen, and 
James Bruton. 

The Chairman then called on the master 
builders to appoint their delegates to meet the 
carpenters. The following delegates on the part 
of the masters were then chosen to meet the 
delegates from the carpenters :—Messrs. Joseph 
Hardwick, J. Cresswell, William Webb, William 
Briggs, Charles Jones, and David Murray. 

In response to the call of the mayor, Mr. 
Hunter, secretary to the bricklayers, stated they 
proposed sending six delegates to the conference. 
The following were appointed unanimously :— 
Messrs. James Lucas, J. Priest, James Stacey, 
John Hunter, Peter Davis, and Joe Freeman. 
The following were appointed on behalf of the 
master builders, to meet the deputation from 
the bricklayers:—Messrs. Hardwick, William 
Parker, Pritchard, Thomas Barnsley, W. Briggs, 
and William Webb. 

Mr. Blakemore said the plasterers proposed 
sending three members to the conference, viz., 
Messrs. J. Doyle, Henry Hudson, and Charles 
Blakemore. These were approved, — Messrs. 
Hardwick, Graham, and Bassett (of the firm of 
Holmes & Bassett) were appointed delegates on 
behalf of the master builders to meet the 
lasterers. 

Mr. Carroll, for the labourers, said they pro- 
posed sending six men to represent their in- 
terests. The following were accordingly ap- 

i :—Messrs. Thomas Kane, Patrick Gar- 
vin, Thomas Connolly, Thomas Nerry, Patrick 
Carney, and William Carroll. The following 
master builders were appointed to meet the 





|labourers: Messrs. Hardwick, E. Barnsley, Ben- 
|jamin Smith, William Blower, Joseph Jeffrey, 
|and J. Wilson. 

| <A resolution, “ That the employers and opera- 
| tives severally agree to conform to and carry out 
j}all rules which shall be agreed to by the dele- 
| gates, or decided by the casting vote of the 
|chairman or umpire,’ was then unanimously 
carried. 

The Board of Arbitration at Coventry have met 
several times, and, we hear, have come to a very 
satisfactory arrangement. The mayor presided 
over the meetings, but was not called upon to 
give a casting vote in a single instance. The 
masters have already agreed to give the mena 
considerably increased rate of wages. 

The navvies and labourers engaged by Mr. 
Adamson, the contractor for the new reservoirs 
for supplying Hartlepool with soft water, have 
struck in consequence of a change in the mode 
of paying their wages. Hitherto they have re- 
ceived them fortnightly, but henceforth they are 
to be paid monthly, to which the men demur, 
and some of them have taken out summonses for 
the recovery of that whic’: is due. 


A general meeting of the operative plasterers | 














THE FALL OF SCHOOL FLOOR, 
WESTMINSTER. 

Tne inquest was resumed on the 10th, when 
evidence was given on the part of Mr. George 
Smith, the builder, that the timber was Baltic. 
The beam had been sawn in two, and was before 
the jury. In course of the evidence, 

Mr. Thomas Piper, a builder for twenty-three 
years, and at present a surveyor, said the timber 
on the table was Baltic timber. Attributed the 
accident to the imperfect construction of the 
building. These beams, 13 in. by 13 in., were 
calculated to bear 40 tons; but in the present 
case the joists were tenoned into the beams, and 
thus the latter were reduced in strength to such 
a degree that they could only bear 16 tons 
breaking weight. In answer to the coroner, the 
witness said that he wished to qualify the ex- 
pression “ imperfect construction.” If the build- 
ing were regarded simply as a school, the con- 
struction was sound enough, but not for a public 
building. 12 in. by 6 in. would carry some 16 
tons. If the room were filled with adults, and 
they were in agitation, the weight would be 
about 16 tons. 

Coroner: But the whole weight of the audience 
was not on this beam ? 

Witness said that he calculated that when one 
of the beams yielded, the weight thrown on the 
beam which broke amounted to some 16 tons? 

Mr. New: Do you not know that the Act of 
Parliament expressly says that schools shall be 
built as “ public buildings ?” 

Witness said that he did not consider that every 
public building should be made strong enough 
for any possible purpose to which it might be 
put. A school-room was not like a town-hall, 
intended for the meeting of masses of people. 

Mr. Vulliamy was recalled, and said now that 
he had scen the timber cut through, he was 
disposed to think the timber might be Baltic. 

Mr. James Howell, district surveyor of West- 
minster, said that Mr. Foxhall was a man of 
considerable ability. He (witness) met kim at 
the schools several times, and was perfectly 
satisfied with the scantling of the timber. It 
was quite clear that the broken piece had lost 
all tenacity. Had it been proper timber it would 
have borne all the weight upon it. He treated 
this as a public building. Beams are usually 
10 ft. apart, whereas these were only 8 ft. apart. 

Mr. Rhode Hawkins, architect of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council on Education, said that 
the plans and specification were submitted at his 
office, and he approved of them. Upon his re- 
port, Government made a grant of 1,0001. It 
was no part of his duty to inspect the buildings 
when in progress. These beams, if intact, would 
bear 40 tons if distributed, or 20 tons if placed 
upon the centre. 

The Coroner said that the evidence taken only 
rendered the duty of the jury a more anxious 
one. Here was a building purposely constructed 
by the clergy regardless of expense, so as to get 
a substantial structure; yet by some means it 
happened that through a defect the floor gave 
way, two persons were killed, and ninety injured. 
If it had turned out that the builder or any one 
else had purposely used an inferior timber to 
save money, the offence would be criminal ; but 
the evidence negatived that supposition. The 
fact remained that timber was sold and bought 
as the best Baltic timber, which proved to be 
altogether unsound. It seemed very desirable 
that some test should be resorted to in order 
to ascertain the quality of the timber used in 
buildings ; otherwise there was no security that 
any public or private building might not give 


of Newcastle, who had been on strike for the | way suddenly. The present inquiry would, no 
last thirteen weeks, was held on Saturday night. | doubt, direct public attention to the question of 


The cause of disaffection is a reduction, proposed 
by five of the masters, of 2s. per week for the 
winter quarter. The men work the same hours 
all the year round, namely, ten hours per day. 
They state that they would have submitted to 
the reduction if the masters had proportionately 
reduced the hours, so as to start at seven and 
give over work at five during these months. 
Three of the masters having sent for their men 
to start work on Monday morning, it was resolved 
that no men go to work until a proper agreement 
be come to as regards wages and hours of labour, 
namely, 27s. a week for nine months; 24s. for 
winter quarter; ten hours a day for summer ; 
seven a.m. to five p.m. in winter. 

We understand that after several mectings of 
the master builders of Carlisle, a unanimous 
resolution has been come ‘> “ to pay the masons 
and bricklayers by the hour on and after the Ist 
of March.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 





the safety of buildings, for the catastrophe which 
had taken place had created a general feeling of 
consternation. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
Death.” 








UNCONSCIOUS VENTILATORS. 


I notice in your description of the designs for 
the London Meat Market, the sentence, “ In the 
basement ventilation may be difficult.” But does 
not the footway of a place resorted to by thon- 
sands offer a very easy means for supplying a 
fan? Iam no mechanician, but I imagine that 
a number of persons passing over a floor may 
unconsciously set and keep at work wheels suffi- 
cient to disturb cold or foul air, so as to equalize 
the atmosphere. It has always appeared to me 
a mistake in ventilation to make it perceptible. 

d. Cc. 
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LONDON HOUSES IN WHICH REMARK- 
ABLE MEN HAVE LIVED. 


In course of the very extensive alterations, 
not to say improvements, which are now going{ 
on in London, many a house made famous by its 
having been once inhabited by some one or other 
of England’s worthies, will be known no more. 
Some, like the house of Milton, in Barbican, and 
that wherein poor “ Goldie” lodged, in Green 
Arbonr-court, have been swept away by the 
railway, and their very sites lost. Others, if not 
actually demolished, will be most difficult of 
identification, in consequence of the alteration 
of the names of streets and numbering of houses, 
now going on under the direction of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The Board, I think, 
should, and perhaps do, keep a record for public 
reference of the changes which each house 
undergoes in this way; and the Society of Anti- | 
quaries, or some other body which takes an in- | 
terest in such matters, should record, and from | 
time to time make public in some work, any | 
change affecting the identity of houses which | 
have a public and historical interest. | 

Can any of your readers say if anything of this | 
Wink. Pare. | 





kind is being done ? 





THE STRIKE AGAINST A MANCHESTER) 
ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—I have reason to think that some of 


your readers have regarded the strike of the} 
Manchester bricksetters against myself with | 
interest, and that they will be glad to know that | 


the difficulty has now come to an end. 

Last Wednesday, at a meeting of the Man- 
chester Union Bricksetters, convened by placard, 
it was resolved, by a large majority, to ‘‘open”’ 
to the members of the Union all works under my 
superintendence in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester. The new county gaol, however, was 
excepted, because between the contractor for 
this building and the bricksetters there is still a 
question at issue. 

The cessation of the strike is the voluntary 
act of the bricksetters themselves. No conces- 
sion was made to them, for the simple reason that 
there was nothing to coneede. Nocireumstance 
has occurred to afford any special reason why 
the position the bricksetters had assumed should 
at this particular time be abandoned. 

No pressure which they could not easily have 
withstood has been brought to bear upon them. 
The only infiuences from without which have 
been at work, so far as I know, have been alittle 
pamphlet, in which I endeavoured, by a narra- 
tive of the strike, to show the men that their 
hostility could not be justified; and the expres- 
sion of public opinion which that narrative has 
called forth. 

I think, therefore, that the bricksetters have 
themselves virtually admitted that their deter- 
mination to enter upon this strike was a mis- 
take. And here lies the moral of the story. I 
point it out with no other purpose than that 
it may show the committees of trade-unions 
hpw desirable it is,—for the sake of their dignity, 
if for nothing else,—that similar mistakes should 
be avoided in future. 

ALFRED WATERHOUSE. | 
} 
} 





THE DIMENSIONS OF LARGE 
CHURCHES. 


My catalogue of large churches, published | 
last Christmas, has brought me information of | 
some more, as I hoped it would. Some of my | 
correspondents request that I will not publish | 
them merely as an appendix, but an entirely new | 
list, so that they may cut it out and keep it. I} 
accordingly do so, and take the opportunity of | 
correcting some figures in the former list by 
others from better authority. 


and one at Spalding. St. Nicholas’s Chapel at 
Lynn has as many bays as King’s, and nearly 
the same total width ; and it had atower, which 
isgore. St. Margaret’s has two west towers, and 
had a central lantern too. That town in former 
times, and not so long ago, seems to have 
distinguished itself by a destructiveness hardly 
exceeded by the great cathedral - destroyer, 
Wyatt. Wimborne Minster, I think, is the only 
church with a complete central and a single 
west tower, both surviving. 

I find it necessary to say that I mean to ex- 
press no opinion as to the architectural im- 
portance of any church by its place in the list. 
They must be put in some order, and, on the 
whole, that of the area seems the best. I just 
repeat that all the measures (except of course 
the steeples) are internal, and in feet. 

E. B. DENIson. 
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Boston............ 20,270 | 284; 899 | OO}; —;| 268 
Newcastle ...... | 20,110 | 243) 74 |127| 46 194 
Hull oraomeae | 20,040 | 272; 72 |} 86] — —e 
King’s Chape 18,550) (7s o 
es nave Salty | 13,1505 | 799 \ 2 4s 7} O | 78 0 
Manchester ... 18,340 | 215/)112 ° | O _ 140 
Christ Church 18,300 | 303; 66 (| 101) 658 120 
Southwark ...... | 18,200 | 272] 6L {121} —| 150¢ 
Selby  ....-.000..- | 17,690 | 276] 59 | 8| — —e¢ 
Newark ......... | 16,855 | 214) 72 115!| —/! 8s 220? 
TE saitnnten 16,600 | 215, 72 1246: 73 lé2e 
Windsor ......... | 16,400 | 225) 66 | 106) 54 0 
Redcliffe ......... | 15,500 | 239 6 [108 54 20 
Liandaff ......... 15,440 (245) 66 | 0 '| €5 — 
Grantham ...... 15,440 (198) 78 | O | —/ 8274 
Lynn, St. Mar- | 
garet’s......... | 15,280 | 238' 64 7% — 92 
Carlisle ......... 15,270 | 211 71 12k — 127 ce 
Spalding......... | 14,915 | 157) 95 9 — — 
Ludlow ......... 14,860 204 80 135, — 162 ¢ 
p ene ; 14,200 171 72 6«6} 158: 85 130 ¢ 
Louth | 14,100 (152; 76 0 5 3 294 
Kendal............ | 14,000 | 140) 101 0 — _ 
Beverley, St. M. | 13,750 197, 56 110, 50 —ec 
Lynn, St. Nic... | 13,282 193 74 0i- 0 
Cireneester...... | 13,150 |158 104 0 | 65! 135 
Leeds .........0..-- | 13,140 | 160; 85 1030 _ 
Sherborne ...... 13,110 | 200 60 95; 60 109 ¢ 
Cartmel ......... 12,650 |160' 65 | 110) .87 gle 
Bridlington...... | 12,580 185. 638 0 75 _— 
Doncaster ...... 12,550 (169) 65 92, 73 170¢ 
Wycombe ...... | 12,370 | 201; 71 71} —is —e 
Walden 2,300 (185: 60 0 — 38193 
Crediton 12,270 228 65 %3S!'— —e 
Stafford | 12,090 | 17 61 | 96; & 93 ¢ 
| Nottingham ... | 12,000 206) 66 % —' s—e 
| Thaxted ......... | 11,610 183, 69 87 — 8183 
St. Asaph ...... | 11,600 190) 68 {|1083' 6' —e 
tI inn siincineed | 11,500 160, 88 | 0 — 190 
ae 11342 145) 91 | 102) 44, 8190¢ 
Coventry, Trin. | 11,180 176 67 | 80; — s237¢ 
Wakelield ...... 11,089 180! 66 0 | —| 838 
Wimborne ...... | 10,725 185 64 1106 — —e 
Bangor ......... | 10,650 214, @ |107 34 —e 
St. Peter Man- | | 
croft, Norwich | 10,007 131. 60 0 —_— —_ 
Rotherham...... 9,856 147) 61 100 50 sil72e 
Wisbech ......... 9,790 140: 84 0 _ —_ 
, OS ae | 9,600 44, SO 0 —,sli2 
Wolverhampton 9,500 i188 70 80 —)| Ill5Se 
Taunton ......... | 9,000 183) 86 0 _ 150 


I do not repeat the explanations which I gave 
before, but 1 notice an accidental mistake in 
writing Patrington among the churches with 
double transepts, instead of those with east and 
west aisles to their transepts. It is too small to 
appear in the list. 

I now give the heights of the vaults or ceilings, 
and of the single or principal towers and spires 
of each church where I have been able to ascer- 
tain them. And I distinguish the spires by 8 
— them, and the central steeples by C after 

em. 

As Llandaff Cathedral is being restored, I 
restore it to its old dimensions. The most im- 
portant additions are the two churches at Lynn 














THE Restoration oy StowMaRKET CHURCH.— 
On removing the gallery on the north side, the 
old carved oak screen of the Tyrrell Chapel was 
fully exposed to view. Part of the panelling 
has been ruthlessly removed in years gone by, 
by some persons who could have had no taste for 
the beautiful. We believe that, in the specifica- 
tion for the restoration, no provision is made for 
the preservation of this piece of antiquity. It is 
to be hoped that it may be restored and pre- 
served, 


| would the change affect the art ? 


| that low art in painting upon canvas was 
painting upon glass. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue usual meeting of the members of the Association 
was held on Friday evening (the 3rd imst.), at the House, 
in Conduit-street. The chair was occupied by Mr. RB. 
W. Headon. 

The following new members were elected :—John James 
Tress, 11, Upper Cheyne-row, Chelsea ; Thomas Smith, 3, 
Church-street, Stoke Newington; and Henry Dalmas, 
Office of Director of Works, Admiralty, Somerset House. 

Mr. Mathews, hon. secretary, drew the attention of the 
meeting to the fact that an advertisement had recently 
appeared, offering the magnificent sum of 10/. for the best 
design for a manufactory. Contrary to his expectation, 
designs to the number of between thirty and forty had 
been sent in, and were exhibited at Messrs. Lett’s, where 
he had mapas them. Many of them were very good 
indeed; others were bad, as might be expected. Now, he 
considered that the members of the Association, as s 
| matter of principle, ought to be on their guard against 
being tempted into such a trap as that. If it were 
encouraged the effeet would be, that a builder had only to 
advertise for designs, and for a paltry sum he could 
supply himself, and throw the profession altogether over- 
| board. They would be standing in their own light if, in 
| violation of the pri:.ciple on which they ought to act, they 
| enabled a builder to execute works without reference to 
| an architect, 

The Chairman ed with the secretary, that the 
matter to which he had drawn their attention was one of 
considerable importance. If this move on the part of 
| builders was not practically resisted, by the members of 
the Association taking no notice whatever of such invita- 
tions, contractors in want of an idea had only to adver- 
| tise, offering a few pounds for it, and he would havea 
number furnished to him to select from. He had himself 
| been a sufferer from a matter of that sort. Having been 
} called upon to supply designs for a church he did so, but 
having occasion some time afterwards to visit another 
church in the same locality, he was astonished to find his 
pulpit, altar-railing, and so forth, adopted in the build- 
ing. The same builder had been engaged on both edifices, 
and had copied his designs without consulting him in the 
matter. As a matter of principle, they ought not, directly 
| or indirectly, to countenance such a matter. 

Mr. Heaton then read a paper “On Stained Glass,” 
| part of which we printed last week. The remainder we 
| shall give hereafter. 

The Chairman congratulated the meeting upon the 

privilege they had enjoyed in having had so practical s 
| paper. He considered that stained glass should be taken 

in hand, and looked after as well as designed by the 

artist, and until it was it would not have fair play. 

Mr. Tarea referred to the stained-glass windows of the 
Cathedral and Museum of Rouen, as specimens worthy of 
study, on aceount of the harmony of eclours which they 
exhibited. It was worthy of inquiry whether quarried 
glass afforded as good protection from the weather as 

| large sheets. By some it was held that it did not. It 
was, however, in its favour, that if the glass were broken, 
it was more easily repaired; whereas if the large sheet 
was damaged, the whole window should be replaced. 
beheved that quarried glass, if well and strongly put 
together, would be as much weather proof as glass in large 
sheets. 

After some observations from Mr. Harris, on the neces- 
sity of observing a proper proportion between the size of 
the window and the height of the figures upon it, 

Mr. Ridge, hon. secretary, said, that the effect of some 
of the stained-glass windows of the present day was 
simply rich and fine, but he beld that they did not accord 
with the principles which ought to guide and direct them 
in the matter. Stained glass should be at once essentially 
rich, and fitted to transmit the light, and for the latter 
purpose should have as little shadow as possible. The 
glass should be fitted for the frame in which it was to be 
placed, and for the position which it was intended to 
occupy in subject and treatment. It was, he thought, a 
great mistake to be straining after fine paintings on glass. 
Glass was not the proper vehicle for fine paintings— canvas 
was. The reason that quarries were liked in church win- 
dows was, that they broke up the light, and prevented a 
flood of sunshine falling upon the congregatior. He hoped, 
however, and believed that some other method of break- 

| ing the light would be discovered, and that large sheets of 
glass would come to be universally adopted. 

A member said, it seemed to be considered that stained 
glass was altogether Gothic, and its suitability to any other 
style of architecture was to be ignored. If, however, Gothic 
architecture went out of fashion—and from some reeent 
specimens, such as the Strand Music Hall, it was not im- 
probable that the public would one day or other get sick 
of it—what was then to become of stained glass? How 
would the gentlemen who laid down such stringent rules 
for their guidance, be affected by the change, and how 

He could not agree 
with the view that there was not high art in painting on 
glass as well as in painting on canvas. ‘ 

Mr. Harris observed, that he had not meant to imply 
high art im 
There was, he admitted, high art in 
oth, but they were altogether different things. In re- 
ference to what had been predicted as to the probable 
decline of Gothic, he had only to say, that if Classic archi- 
tecture came to be adopted, stained glass could, he 
thought, be suited to it. At present, however, it was 
difficult to pursue the theory. 2 

Mr. Blashill would ask those who desired fine pictures 
upon glass, what was to become of the end which windows 
were meant to answer, if their ideas were carried out. 
The light should be as little blocked out by shadow as 
possible, and therefore fine pictures were out of the ques- 
tion. They could not have perspective, or canopies, op 








| stained glass. The material, namely, glass, and the object 
| in view, namely, the admission of light, should always be 


borne in mind. Wall painting and window painting were 
two different and distinct things, and it was not possible, 
even if it were desirable, to treat the wall and the window 
alike. He was not an advocate for the use of a large 
number of colours and tints. The man who could not 
handle six cr seven effectively, would make a mess of it if 


| he tried his hand at twenty or thirty. The paper which 


had been read was a valuable one, and he considered that 
its author was entitled to their thanks, and would aceord- 
ingly propose a motion to that effeet. , Fe 

r. Lewis seconded the motion, which was unami- 
mously adopted. : 

Mr. Beaten, in acknowledging the compliment, ex- 
ressed his opinion, that stained glass was capable of the 
ighest art, but it was a different art from that of ordi- 

nary paintings. Shadow was sometimes used to subdue 
the light, but there were other means of geome i, 





namely, by the use of heavier colours, For himse 
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was altogether opposed to the former method, viz.— 
shadow. The material was too beautiful to be so covered 
ap. Asto Classic architectnre, he believed that stained 
glass could be designed to accord with that style as well as 
with the Gothic. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
MR. FURNESS’S CONTRACT. 


Art last week's ordinar: nesting, Mr. Bazalgette called 
the urgent attention of the Board, in a letter, to a claim 
of 54,772/., for extras, by Mr. Furness, the contractor for 
the Northern Outfall Sewer. Mr. Bazalgette stated, that 
on account of the public misunderstanding as to certain 
points, he was anxious that the Board should appoint some 
engineer of high reputation to investigate and certify as 
to the justice of Mr. Furness’s claim, and that the fee for 
such investigation, to the extent of a hundred guineas, be 
deducted from his own salary, as engineer to the Board. 
Mr. Furness’s consent, he added, would be requisite to 
the special appointment of such an engineer. Mr. Wes- 
terton stated, that he and Mr. Beale, who had brought 
certain charges as to this contract, had gone over the work 
with others, and had satisfied themselves there was a mis- 


PREVENTION OF FIRE. 


Sin,—In the interesting article in the Builder, Feb. 4, on 
the important question of fire extinction and prevention, 
you quote from Mr. Bateman’s paper, read before the 
British Association, in 1861, his concluding remark,—“‘ If 
once the flames had obtained a hold, it was utterly im- 
possible to extinguish them ;” and, again, ‘ Wood might be 
steeped in some anti-combustible solution,” &e. For years 
the public have had the option of having timber rendered 
uninflammable by asimple and inexpensive process, which 
also preserves the wood from decay andthe attack of 
insects. This process, known as burnetizing, was intro- 
duced some twenty years ago, and fully tested by com- 
petent Government authority, and most favoura’ ly re- 
ported on. Surely the system is not defunct. No doubt, 
some of your readers and contributors know all about 
this, and will enlighten a Naval Captain, who seeks pro- 
tection from Fins. 











ACTION THROUGH WRONG 
*“ QUANTITIES.” 


SCRIVENER t. PASK. 





understanding on the subject. As an instance, it was | 
stated that puddling-clay had not been put down over | 
the crown of the sewer, in the terms of the contract, to the | 
saving of several thousand pounds to the contractor; but | 
they Rend. that although no clay had been put down, the | 
crown of the sewer hall been laid with the much more | 
costly concrete, as a road might be made over it, for | 
which clay would have been the worst material possible. | 
This concrete was, of course, one of the extras on the 

contract. Mr. Freeman, on behalf of the Main Drainage | 
Committee, thanked Mr. Westerton for the straight- | 
forward and manly statement he had made in removing | 
the misunderstanding in the public mind on the subject. 

It was then referred to the Main Drainage Committee, 





CADGING ARCHITECTS. | 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—In a weekly penny paper the 
following advertisement appears :— 

“* Mr. ——, Ecclesiastical Architect, would es- 
teem it a favour if those members of the Clergy and 
Churchwardens who contemplate rebuilding or restoring 
their Churches, Schools, &c., would allow him to submit 
drawings of the proposed works, for which no charge will 
be made unless such drawings are adopted, and the works 
executed accordingly.” 

Architects often feel insulted, and justly too, by the 
miserable conditions and premiums offered to them in the 
case of competitions; but I little thought things had 
come to ne 4 a pass as this, that they should resort to 
advertising after the example of a Tottenham-court-road | 
upholsterer, who calls for special attention from “ those | 
about to marry ;” or as in the case of smoke doctors, who 
advertise ‘‘ no cure, no pay.” 








“OUR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES.” 


Srr,—Under this title there appeared in the Builder a 
notice of a work by Mr. Edwards, which contains very 
erroneous statements with reference to my stove. 

I had no opportunity of contradicting these except by 
writing a work in answer; but this would not find its way 
into the hands of all the readers of the work in question. 
T had, therefore, no course but to remain silent; but now 
that some quotations from this work appear in the Builder, 
I am, in justice to myself, bound to request you to give a 
positive contradiction to the truth of what is quoted, viz., 
**In one, the heated products are intended to divide 
above the grate, and to pass off by separate channels to 
the chamber under the fire-bars, and there to unite in an 
ascending flue into the chimney ; in the other, the heated | 
products are carried down a single flue behind the grate, | 
and are then intended to divide and pass by two ascending | 
flues into the chimney.” | 

If Mr. Edwards can show that I have ever had manu- | 
factured stoves with two ascending flues, as he first states, | 
or @ flue behind the grate, as he secondly states, I will 
pay to any charitable institution Mr, Edwards may name, 
one hundred pounds, 

_T adopt this course as I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion for controversy, and if Mr. Edwards does not avail 
himself of this offer, it will be considered that he finds he | 
is mistaken ; and I trust it will be a lesson to him to be | 
more careful forthe future how he makes statements that | 
are so damaging from their want of truth. | 

past Jouy Taytor, Jun. 

«" We may add that we have received a letter from | 
Mr. Frederick Marrable, containing some strong expres- | 
sions in favour of the stove, } 











OUR FIELD WALKS. 


Wuo shall decide when doctors disagree with each 


other? Yet much less when they disagree with them- | 


selves? In the course of last month was argued in a court 


of law, the case of the right of way, in the once beautiful | 


walk between London and Highgate, commemorated in 
— 8 Every-Day Book,” under the name of Hagbush 
ne. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir J. Stuart, while avoiding a direct 
decision as to whether the public right had ceased, stated 
that at one time it was said by a very learned judge, Mr. 


Justice Holroyd, that if there was once a public right of | 


way, it could only be extinguished by Act of Parliament 
but that learned judge subsequently Jitered his opinion. ‘ 
= Mr. Editor, may we not well say with Dickens, in 

Bleak House, —‘' Fog everywhere.” Equally for the 
protection of the public, and for settling the opinions of 
the judges learned in the law, do we not ur ay require 
an Act of Parliament, short, decisive, and declaratory, to 
be passed,—somewhat as follows :—‘‘ Every thoroughfare 
to which a public right was unquestioned and unquestion- 
able in the first year of the nineteenth century shall re- 
main ‘so in perpetuity, unless expressly abrogated by Par- 
liament.” This is the more necessary, because the pro- 
cess of doing away with a thoroughfare is so apt to be an 
insidious one, like a secret disease in the human body, to 
which the doctor is not called in until too late. 

Gores Macxxyziz, 


Tris was an action in Court of Common Pleas (West- 
minster), to recover 1901. on a builder's contract. 

The defendant, it appeared, had obtained an allotment 
of land at Twickenham, on which he wanted to build a re- 
sidence, and he emp!oyed Mr. Pace as the architect, to 
draw the plans and specifications. The plaintiff entered 
into a contract with the defendant to build the house, but 
before doing so he saw Mr. Pace, the architect, who 
called upon | Be and offered to take out the “‘ quantities,” 
for which the plaintiff paid Mr. Pace 13/, On these 

uantities the plantiff entered into a contract with the 
defendant to build the house for 4407, On — 
with the work the plaintiff afterwards found that the 
quantities were under-estimated to the amount of 1901., 
and, treating Mr. Pace as the defendant's agent in the 
matter, he now sought to recover this sum from the 
defendant. : 

Mr. Chambers submitted that there was no case to g° 
to the jury. Pace, the architect, was not acting as the 
defendant's agent in apo eg out y nmrmgpaess but simply 
as any other architect might have done employed by the 
plaintiff, who paid him for his work. He referred to a 
case of ‘‘ Sheriff 7. Harrison,’’ tried before Mr, Justice 
Blackburn, and reported in the Builder, in which the 
defendant in a similar case was held not liable. 

His Lordship (Byles), was of opinion that the plaintiff 
ought to be called. He had paid the defendant's architect 
to make out the quantities, and the architect had made a 
blunder. That was not the defendant's fault. His Lord- 
ship then directed a nonsuit, giving leave to the plaintiff 
to move to enter the, verdict for Lin, if his judgment 
should be wrong. 








EXTRAS BY ARBITRATION. 


WE have already briefly mentioned the result 
in the following case, but the matter is suffi- 
ciently interesting to call for fuller particulars. 


The Rev. F. J. Smith, of Taunton, having determined 
on building a new church, to be dedicated to 8t. Jobn, at 
the above place, and at his sole cost, employed Mr. G, G. 
Scott as the architect, who prepared plans and a specifica- 
tion for the work. Mr. Henry Davis, builder, also of 
Taunton, having been employed by Mr. Smith on several 
occasions, the plans and specification were placed in his 
hands in August, 1858, to estimate the cost of the work. 
This he did, and sent Mr. Smith a tender amounting to 
6,9241., which was accepted, Mr. Scott stating that it was 
a moderate one. No other person tendered for the work, 
and the parties having a great deal of confidence in each 


| other, the usual] formalities and precautions in transacting | 
| such business were neglected between them. The church 


went on to completion, and was consecrated in 1863, On 
the completion of the work Mr. Scott sent a clerk to take 
an account of and measure off the extra works. Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Smith afterwards met at Mr. Scott’s office, and 
went through the accounts, and then arose the differences 
between them. There were several matters in dispute; 
but the two principal ones were,—first, as to the relative 


| value of Hamdon Hill stone and Bath stone; secondly, 


whether red Lydeard sandstoue was intended by the draw- 
ings avd a to be used. The specification 
stated, ‘* All the dressings to be of Box ground and Ham- 
don Hill stone, in the proportion of two of Box to one of 
Hamdon ;” and this was the only clause relating to the 
dressings, no mention being made of Lydeard sandstone in 
the specification. When Mr. Scott supplied the working 


| drawings, they represented a considerably Jarger propor- 


tion of Hamdon stone than Box, and Lydeard sandstone 
was introduced in considerable quantities. Mr, Scott held, 
that 1s, 6d. per foot cube was a sufficient price for the 
Hamdon stone used, above the value of Box intended, and 
that the Lydeard sandstone was intended to be used, and 
would not recognize it as an extra. Mr. Davis charged 
2s. 3d. per foot cube for the Hamdon stone used more 
than the value of the Box stone intended, and charged for 
the whole of the Lydeard stone. The difference between 
them was therefore very considerable. Mr. Smith also 
claimed about 190/. as penalties for the non-completion of 
the work by the time stipulated in the contract. Mr. 
Scott, to support his views, relied on some of the detail 
contract drawings, in which the mouldings were marked 
in pencil ** Red stone,” ‘‘ White stone.” Mr. Davis, on 
the other hand, stated that he believed the pencil-marks re- 
ferred to Box stone and Hamdon stone only, in accordance 
| with the specification, and that he did not include any 
Lydeard stone in his estimate; also, that as Hamdon stone 
and Box were oolites, and that the Lydeard sandstone 
would require to be rubbed with water and sand to bring it 
to the same face asthe Box and Hamdon, the specification 
being silent as to sanding any stone was a further argu- 
ment in his fayour. Mr. Davis thereupon brought an 
action against Mr. Smith to recover the amount of his 
account, who contended, that as the contract stated, 
‘The decision of the architect shall be conclusive on 
every question which may arise in respect of the said 
drawings, specification, conditions, and agreements,” that 
Mr. Davis could gain no redress, and must abide by such 
decision. The action, however, went on, when Mr. Smith 
paid 188/, into court; but on the eve of trial, at the 
Somerset summer Assizes, in August last, consented to 
leave to arbitration all matters in dispute between them, 
each party to pay his own costs incurred in the action up 











to that time, The arbitrators were two gentlemen of 
Taunton, who chose as their umpire Mr, Cotterell, of the 
firm of Cotterell & Spackman, surveyors, &c., of Bath. 
The hearing occupied several days, many builders and 
surveyors being examined on both sides, when the arbi- 
trators, being unable to a , left the whole case in the 
hands of the umpire, who awarded that the sum of 
5671. 18s. be paid to Mr, Davis over and above the sum 
of 188/, paid into court, and that Mr. Smith do pay all 
the costs of the said arbitration, and incident thereto, 








SUB-CONTRACTORS AND JOURNEYMEN. 


CLERKENWELL COUNTY COURT.-——NOON ¥, 
HENSHAW. 


Tus was an action brought by a journeyman carpenter, 
to recover one week’s wages actually earned, Mr. West 
appeared for defendant, who is a builder and contractor, 

Piaintift said, that a short time ago he heard of work 
at a building being erected for a printing-house, in the 
Farringdon-road. He applied at the works, and saw a 
man named Collins, who represented himself as Mr. Hen- 
shaw’s foreman. Collins set plaintiff on, and he continued 
at work. Collins told plaintiff what work he was to do, 
and on Saturday paid him the wages. Upon a certain 
Saturday, however, after plaintiff had finished his work, 
he applied at the pay-place, and then found that there 
was no Mr. Collins to pay him. Plaintiff then applied to 
Mr. Henshaw, who said he had nothing to do with the 
matter, as Collins was a sub-contractor, and not his fore- 
man at all, He added that he had given Collins no orders 
to set men on, 

A witness was called, and deposed that he also had been 
set on by Collins, who represented himself to be the 
foreman. 

Cross-examined: I have not yet brought an action, as 
I am waiting to see the result of this. There are a good 
many of us waiting for the result. 

Mr. West: If your Honour decides this case against 
the masters, it will be a serious matter. I shall call the 
defendant, and he will prove that he had nothing to do 
with putting on these men. I have here a contract between 
Collins and the defendant. 

The Judge looked at it, and said that perhaps Collins 
was a i ee under = ; but then he —— 
money for the express purpose of paying wages, and that 
put him in the light of a foreman | be defendant and 
the men. 

Defendant said he did not employ the men, and that 
Collins was a sub-contractor, a had drawn 14/. more 
than was due to him. 

Judge: I confess I am rather surprised at the defence 
set up, as I am sure all the great builders have journey- 
men set on in the same way as was the plaintiff. I do not 
wish to give judgment in this case, as I think it would 
look better if a settlement were come to without my 
judgment. I will adjourn the case, so that you may have 
time, Mr. Henshaw, to settle with the men, . 

Mr. West: But does not your Honour think it would 
be better for me to subpeena Collins ? 

Judge: No. I think it would be graceful on the part 
of defendant to settle the matter, 


[ What would be “ graceful” has nothing to do 
with the matter. It is asimple question of right 
or wrong. Was Collins a sub-contractor ?] 








GAS. 


Tue Metropolitan Gas companies are re- 
ducing their prices generally. 

The City, Chartered, and Great Central Gas 
Companies, which now supply the citizens of 
London with gas, have addressed communica- 
tions to the City Commissioners of Sewers, 
stating that they will, at Christmas next, reduce 
their price to 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The Commercial Gaslight and Coke Company, 
Stepney, have also issued a notice to their con- 
sumers in the eastern part of the metropolis, 
that from and after the 3lst of March next, the 
price of their gas will be reduced from 4s. 5d. to 
4s. per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The Phoenix Gaslight and Coke company, 
lighting a great part of the south and south- 
east of London, have also issued a notice to 
their consumers, that from and after the 31st 
of March next the price of their gas will be 
reduced to 4s. in the town and to 4s. 3d. in the 
country part of their district. 

The directors of the Equitable Gas Light Com- 
pany, which supplies gas in the vicinity of 
Charing-cross and South Belgravia, have given 
notice that on the 1st of July next the price of 
their gas will be reduced from 4s. 6d. to 4s. per 
1,000 feet. 

The metropolitan gas companies have quite 
as much reason to improve their gas as to 
cheapen it. As it is, however, the public may 
as well have cheap and bad gas as dear and 
bad; and they ought not to be satisfied, there- 
fore, with the proposed reductions, 

Steps are being taken to form a new gas 
company, to be called the Kent Gas Consumers’ 
Company, for the benefit, especially, of Lee, 
Blackheath, Lewisham, and the vicinity. The 
nominal capital is 100,0001. in 10,000 shares of 
101. each, the first issue being 25,0001. The 
company propose to supply fittings and maintain 
them in good repair, charging a rental of 74 per 
cent. per annum on the amount so expended. 
Their maximum charge for gas will be 4s. 2d., 
and they propose to reserve power to pay a 
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dividend of 1 per cent. over and above 10 per 
cent. for every reduction of 2d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet from 4s. 2d. they may make. At the Ply- 
mouth or Nottingham prices for gas they would 
therefore be entitled to share dividends of some- 
thing like 17 or 18 per cent. per annum. 

The Tonbridge Wells Gas Company announce 
a reduction of price from 5s. 5d. to 5s., and the 
Canterbury a reduction to 4s.6d. The Whit- 
stable Company have reduced their price from 
6s. 8d. to 5s. 10d. but the consumers are not 
satisfied. The Sutton Gas Company have made 
a reduction for the last quarter from 7s. to 
6s. 6d.; the Shepton Mallet Company from 7s. 
to 6s.; and the Newcastle-under-Lyne Company 
announce a reduction from 4s. 6d. to 4s.: last 
year this company reduced their price from 5s. 
to 4s. 6d.: notwithstanding these successive 
reductions, they have just declared a dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent. for the last half-year, 
and have to erect a new gasometer to meet their 
still increasing business. 

The Penrith Gas Company have agreed to 
charge 3s. 9d. to private consumers, and 21. per 
lamp per annum from the highways committee 


report on the condition of Doe Park reservoir has 
been received, but, although the report in detail 
is satisfactory, yet it concludes, we understand, 
with the expression of a doubt as to the security 
of the reservoir. Mr. Bateman states that there 
is a loss—partly from a spring and partly from 
leakage—of 200,000 gallons per day; and, while 
there need be no apprehension of danger so long 
as the embankment remains unmoved, and there 
is an absence of colouring matter, yet the em- 
bankment and reservoir ought to be very 
narrowly watched, and steps, of course taken, if 
any appearance of colouring matter appear in 
the leakage. The reservoir, therefore, is not in 
a perfectly satisfactory condition. 








Books Received. 


Metropolitan Board of Works: Report of the 





Main Drainage Committee on the Evidence 
given before 1 Committee of the House of Com- 


Statements in the Vestries, Sc. 





of the local Board. The Worcester Gas company 
have declared a dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum for the last half-year. ‘The 
Chester United Gas company have declared 
their usual dividend of 10 per cent. on ordinary 
stock, and 7 per cent. on preference stock, with 


the arrears of dividend for 1861, amounting to | 


13s. 1d. per cent. The Longton Gas company 
have announced a reduction in their price from 
4s. to 3s. 8d., with discount of 5 per cent. for 
prompt payment. 

The Chelmsford Gas Company have resolved 
to reduce the price of their gas to the consumers 
generally at Michaelmas next, from 5s. 5d. to 
5s., with a discount of 5d. for cash payments, 
making the net charge 4s. 7d. 

The Warwick Gas Company have resolved to 
reduce their gas 6d. per 1,000 ft. for the cur- 
rent year. This has brought the price down to 
5s., and for speedy payments another 6d. per 
1,000 is allowed. 


| 
The Crowle Gas and Coke Company have | 


agreed to reduce the price of their gas. The 
chairman announced a dividend of 10 per cent., 
and the reserve fund exceeds that of former 
years. 

The corporation of Stockport have given notice 
of a reduction of 6d. per 1,000 ft., after the 1st 
of July next. The price then will be 3s. 6d. per 
1,000 ft., both within and beyond the borough 
boundary, with discounts, by which their large 
consumers will be supplied at 3s. per 1,000 ft. 
Their gas is manufactured entirely from the best 
Wigan cannel, and is of twenty-four candles’ 
illuminating power. 

The Croft and Hurworth Gas Company (Dar- 
lington), have declared a dividend of 8 per cent., 
with a surplus for reserve fund. 


|THE Main Drainage Committee report that the | 
| evidence they were called upon by their Board 
| to examine was given in a “reckless manner,” 
and that the charges are of a “ baseless nature.” 
| At the close of the report, they say :— 
| ‘Your Committee, in conclusion, would strongly urge 
|on your Honourable Board the we of now closing | 
the controversy. Your Committee have felt the import- 
, ance of fully replying to all the allegations made under 
cover of a Peciiateotery inquiry, and have, therefore, in 
obedience to your reference, minutely investigated the 
| several charges, and collected the body of documentary 
| evidence contained in the Appendix, which, in the opinion 
of your Committee, completely and satisfactorily refutes 
| the accusations against your Board and its Engineer. 
But your Committee feel, upon a review of the character, 
objects, and associations of the witnesses examined before 
| the Parliamentary Committee, and the course which has 
been pursued in other places, by other persons, that further 
action on your part would in no way conduce tothe public 
service, and would occupy, needlessly, the time and 
energies which ought to be devoted to the practical duties 
of your Honourable Board.” | 


As regards the source whence the Board con- 
| templated getting the material for the embank- 
|ment, which is spoken of in this report in con- 


}in any decorative art or manufacture. 


| nexion with Mr. Ridley’s tender, the committee | 


| state that Mr. Ridley himself calculated on not 
‘only obtaining the material from the land, but 
on being paid for its deposit ; that although the 
Board, on 11th November, 1864, resolved that 
land material was the best, but that for deepen- 
ing the river a portion should be taken from it, | 
the Thames Conservators have not threatened 
| any legal proceedings for not taking it all from 
the river. 
| Under the head of books received, and in this 
| connexion, we may here note that “‘ Mr. Ridley’s 
| Testimonials ” have been printed. 


| 


} 


| 


The city of Hong Kong has been lighted with | Priory Church of St. Mary and St. Biaise, Box- 


gas; but it is a mistake to state, as has been | 


done, that this is the first use of gas in China. 
The Chinese have long used natural jets of gas 
in some parts, conducting it through bamboo 
cane pipes to their houses. 





CANALS AND RESERVOIRS. 


Bursting of a Canal in Birmingham.— A 
flood of a very serious nature has occurred 
through the bursting of an arm of the Birming- 
ham Old Canal, which has done considerable 
damage to the Great Western Railway, between 
Hockley and Soho, and flooded an immense area 
of ground partially traversed by streets in the 
neighbourhood of Lodge-road, Hockley-place, 
and Icknield-street. Between Hockley and Soho 
stations (Great Western Company) the line of 
rails passes under a tunnel about 100 yards long, 
belonging to the Birmingham Canal; and it is 
through some portion of this tunnel that the 
water has burst. This part of the canal is not 
used for ordinary traffic. 

Bursting of a Reservoir—A large body of 
water, contained in the reservoir, situate between 
the two lines of railway, at Bushbury, near 
Wolverhampton, recently burst through the 
embankment, and deluged a considerable portion 
of the surrounding country, sweeping off im- 
mense numbers of cattle and sheep from the 
adjacent fields for a great distance. The acci- 
dent is attributed to the great accumulation of 
water from the late thaw and subsequent heavy 
rains. 

The Doe Park Reservoir.—We have received 


grove, Sussex. By Lacy W. River. 1864. 


| Day & Son, Gate-street, London. 


Boxcrove Priory Cuvurcn, a transitional church | 
| of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, has many | 
points of interest, and repays study. Some par- | 
ticulars of the building were given in our pages | 
recently, when Mr. Lacy Ridge read a paper on | 
the subject to the Architectural Association. A 
medal was given to him by the Institute of 
British Architects for a set of measured drawings 
of the church, and he has done well in now ren- 
dering them generally accessible by means of 
lithography. They do not pretend to be more 
than working drawings. 








| 
Miscellanea. | 


Ataruinc OccuRRENCE IN A_ Circus 
Liverpoot. — In Crousett’s Circus, Crosshall- 
street, Liverpool, while the performance was 
proceeding, those sitting under the gallery were 
alarrned by a loud cracking noise, which was 
immediately followed by the front of the gallery 
falling out, and its occupants being precipitated 
below. A scene of indiscribable confusion fol- 
lowed. To make matters worse, some of the 
gas-piping got disconnected, and the gas blazed 
up, which led some to think that the building 
was on fire. Several children who were pre- 
cipitated from the gallery were seriously hurt. 
The building is not very substantial, and it is 
said there were fewer people in the gallery than 
usual. Erections of this description should be 





the following from Bradford:—Mr. Bateman’s | 








supervised. 


AT | so as to imitate manual labour. 
said that he had thoroughly satisfied himself of 
ithe practical value of the invention; and the 


Bossert’s Compinep ALBuM AND Musica 
Box.—The specification of this invention, just 
filed by Mr. Henry, the patent agent, Fleet- 
street, describes an album (especially for photo- 
graphs) combined with a musical box, in such 
manner that on opening the book-cover the 
music will begin playing, and continue to play 
until the book be closed, or otherwise. 


THEATRE BuILpINc.—With reference to sug- 
gestions that have been offered, not now for the 
first time, that arrangements should be made so 
that the auditorium and the stage might be 
separated in the event of a fire, Messrs. Clark & 
Co., of Gate-street, ask us to repeat (what they 
have said elsewhere) that they have recently 
fitted up the New Theatre Royal, Glasgow (which 
was previously destroyed by fire), with their 
steel fire-proof revolving shutters to the pro- 
scenium, carpenters’ shops, and property-rooms, 
and at the present time they are negotiating 
with other provincial managers for these fire- 
proof curtains, which shut off the audience from 


| the stage. 


mons on the Sewage of the Metropolis and on 


Wanted, A Destan!—The Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education desire to obtain 
a design for the decoration of one of the large 


|lunettes at the north end of the south court 
|of the Kensington Museum. The subject is to 
ibe an illustration (life size) of workmanship 


Three 
artists will be invited to make a suitable design, 
for which the Department will pay 501. for each. 
In addition to the artists to be named, astists of 
any country not specially invited can compete if 
they think fit todo so. And two sums of 501. 
and 251. will be paid respectively to the two 
artists not named by the Department whose 
designs are chosen. The design ultimately 
adopted by the Department will be enlarged 
by students for execution in mosaic, life size; 
and the artist whose design is chosen for execu- 
tion will be required to superintend the enlarge- 
ment of the work and approve it, for which he 


| will receive a further payment of 501. 


Boston Harpovur Trust: Birt ror Survey.— 
At a recent meeting of this trust, a notice “to 
order payment of Mr. Hawkshaw’s bill for survey 
and report on the state and condition of the 
Haven and outfall” was considered. The clerk 
read the particulars of the bill, the total amount 
of which was 2101. Mr. Ald. Wren designated 


| the bill as most exorbitant, and said that nearly 


the whole of the report would be found word 
for word published in Morton’s “ Compendium 
for 1862.” They had to pay 210l., therefore, 
for what they could obtain at home for 6d. Mr. 
Morton asked,—Was any survey really made ? 
The clerk said, “ Yes; we were walking all day 
beside the river.” Mr. Morton: “ But that’s no 
survey, professionally considered.”—Mr. Briggs 


| moved that, as the proposer and seconder of the 


engagement of Mr. Hawkshaw were not present, 
the bill stand over till another meeting. This 


was agreed to. 


PuppLinc BY Macninery. — Amongst the 
papers set down to be read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
in Birmingham, on the 26th ult., was one upon 
“machine puddling,” by Mr. Menelaus. The 
author of the paper was accompanied by the 
manager of the Dowlais Company, who have the 
use of the patent. Mr. Menelaus had in the 
room a bloom of iron in the condition in which 
it left the furnace, and which weighed 5 cwt. 
As it lay upon the floor it looked like a huge 
iron egg, and near to it were specimens of the 


| Same iron in a finished state. There were also 


diagrams, not only of the furnace in question, 
but also of the various descriptions of furnaces 
which contemplated the stirrings of the molten 
iron in the ordinary puddling furnace with a 
“rabble” or puddler’s tool moved by machinery, 
Mr. Menelaus 


Dowlais Company were then engaged in laying 
down works, in which eight of those rotating 
furnaces could be kept in operation in the pro- 
duction of an unexceptionable quality of finished 
iron. The quality of the bloom and of the iron 
in the finished state, which had been rolled from 
other blooms made in the furnace, was pro- 
nounced excellent. Every such farnace as that 
now used at the Dowlais Works can easily pro- 
duce 60 tons of iron a week. It is said that by 
the use of the rotary furnace the expense of 
production will be diminished, as compared with 
the cost of iron made by hand labour, at the 
same time that the quality is improved. 
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Hep ror Fatnen Horses.—When a horse in} Tetrorapsic.—At the eighth ordinary general} St. Mary's Cuurcn, Horwsry-Rist.—The east 
shafts falls down, he nearly always falls with meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, windowof this church has been erected as amemo- 
some or all of his legs under one of the shafts, the directors, in their report, which was adopted, rial of the late Mr. William Halse. In the centre 
and his body over the other, and there is the stated, that at present the new form of cable | light is a figure of our Lord. He stands in the 4 
greatest difficulty in getting him up again, in showed every probability of fully answering the | act of benediction, with the globe, surmounted ; m 
many cases the weight of the loaded cart being expectations formed of it. The Hon. Mr. J. 8. by the cross, in his left hand. In the triplets, & 
thrust forward, and pinning the horse to the Wortley, the chairman of the company, observed | on either side of the Saviour, are represented the : sto 
ground. If the shafts, however, were fastened that at present 1,120 miles of cable had been | four evangelists, with St. Mary and St. Eliza- 
by bolts and pins to the cart, they could easily | fully completed, and tested foot by foot--in fact, | beth. The upper range of subjects comprises in- 
be removed, and the cart drawn back by a few tested more than was necessary. It was pro-|cidents in our Lord’s life, selected from the 
bystanders, who could easily preserve its equili- | posed to lay the cable in the fine weather, between petitions in the Litany, and arranged in the 
brium, and then the horse could immediately May and July, and by the end of that month it | following manner : — The Annunciation, the 
get up. was hoped that the great enterprise a be | ar the Baptism, the Peep ws: the 
° < pa é es .,, Suceessfully accomplished. —— The hal -yearly | Burial, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. 
eee a “ penne a meeting of the Electrie and International Tele- |The lower range of subjects exhibits incidents % 
noihel (working men) noni Senet eadatantunain graph Company has been held, and a dividend | from Old Testament history, suggestive as types f 

y . - of 4 per cent. for the half-year unanimously | or parallels of those in the upper series. They 








ee ea erste fe tag oe agreed to. /read as follow:—The Announcement of Isaac’s 
ee ateiliin in iiniadeal + yuma 0g RAI GEe ; ae : ; Birth by the Three Angels, the Birth of Isaac, 
Petch, architects. The premises will comprise) A Goop RECTOR NOT NECESSARILY A GOOD the Passage of the Red Sea, the Sacrifice of 


cellarage, shop with three plate-glass windows, CHAirMan.—The restoration of the parish church - ‘ . 
warehouse, show-rooms, office, committee-room, of Warrington has led to some slight unpleasant- oe oe somes of prem code pride: Fg 
reading-room, library, store for the flour depart- ness between the Rev. W. Quekett, the rector, | f Eliich, Th ‘ om - h 1 oie dieitenns th 
ment, coal store, and other necessary conve- | and his parishioners. It would seem that under ae PA oman nat De of Pa “9 i. o 
niences; the contracts for which have been | his management the expense incurred was more F aeee ds coma, aie Ane ms 1 Senne z 
accepted by Messrs. B. Smith & Son, for brick, than 10,0001., or double the calculated cost, and rome ya aca scedellics i i. Th be iad ans 
stone, and plaster work; Mr. W. Jowsey, joiner’s on a fresh appeal for the completion of the tower i A088 ~ oe ae 4 no ar a M - meget ak 
; work; Mr. James Hardgrave, slating; Mr. W. and spire the subscribers “ struck,” until Colonel i tle omy ee ee ree 
Waters, ironwork ; and Mr. W. Prince, plumbing, Wilson-Patten, M.P., came forward and gave his ee 
glazing, &c. guarantee that no money should be expended Tur Rovunp Towers or IrELAND.—An inter- 
‘ until the entire sum required for the contract esting paper (the subject matter of which had 
Orentnc or A Monet LonGInG-HovsE IN | was raised, so that the subscribers should know been communicated by Mr. Caleb Palmer) was ; Br 
} Wake. — A model lodging-house, erected in how much was required. Upon this a sum little read in the lecture-room of the Dublin Athenaeum ar 
Kibe’s-lane, Ware, under the direction of the short of 4,5001. was speedily subscribed, and on the other evening, by Mr. J. D. Darling, on the 
Hertford Building Company, has been publicly | Monday week it was stated that the contract subject of “ The Round Towers of Ireland.” The 
opened. Kibe’s-lane is a narrow thoroughfare could be carried ont for about 4,5001.; upon paper combated many of the opinions of Dr. 
running out of the New-road, near its termina-| which a building committee was formed, of Petric, Walsh, and other writers on this much 
tion in High-street. It is described by the| which Mr. R. Assheton Cross was nominated debated subject; and, in endeavouring to throw 
Herts Mercury as probably the poorest and most | chairman, the rector holding the second place light on the origin of the mysterious round 
abject-looking lane in the town. The Lodging- | only. Upon this Mr. Quekett remonstrated, as towers of Ireland, the lecturer stated that he 
house stands upon the site ofnine poor cottages, | jt showed a want of confidence in him. Colonel would rely on sacred and profane history and M 
which were pulled down for the purposes of its Patten replied that, while collecting the sub- tradition in support of his ideas. His theory ’ | 
erection. The premises are entered through a seriptions, he had met with no one who had was that the worship of Baal, as it had existed . 
gate, which opens from the lane into a tolerably | expressed the least want of respect for their in the East, had been introduced into Ireland by x 
wide space in front of the house, fenced off from | rector, but nearly all had expressed a great want the Phoenician colonists, and that these towers 
the public way by arailing. The porch is slightly | of confidence in his judgment in conducting had been erected in connexion with the adora- 
ornamental, and fives a Somewhat cheerful building operations; and he was bound to say tion of that false god. He endeavoured to show | 
aspect to the building, which is properly plain. | that, as a subscriber to the fund, he felt not the that temples erected for the service of Baal cor- % os 
Some dissatisfaction is rightly expressed as to | slightest confidence in him in the matter. Other responded, in their essential particulars, with ' ar 
the lowness of the ceiling of the dormitories, and ‘laymen having expressed similar opinions, the .the round towers at present existing in Ireland. 
’ to two double-bedded divisions. Ventilation, | egmmittee were unanimously elected as pro-| The lecturer then referred to numerous histo- 
owever, has been attended to. | posed. | rical works to prove that the Phoenicians, who 
worshipped Baal and various heavenly bodies, 
colonised Ireland, introduced their religion into 
this country, and erected these round towers. 
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Tue Norru Hayaarxer Roor, Liverroor.—|_ BRattway Marrers.—The London, Chatham,and 
The Markets Committee last week presented to the | Dover Company have arranged for “ workmen's 
Council several reports and resolutions on this | trains” between Victoriaand Ludgate stations as 
subject, including reports of Mr. Alfred Water- | ©? the Underground, The fares will bels.aweek ———————— . 
house, architect, and Mr. Robson, with plans | for once going to and fro each week day. A 
and estimates for a roof, combining iron and | pneumatic railway is projected at Scarborough TENDERS. 
wood in its construction, with an estimate of | t0 connect the north and south sands. The For the erection of three houses and shops, Kenning- 
cost ; also tenders for the completion of the roof Birkenhead Commissioners have petitioned Par- ton-road, for Mr, W. Davis, Mr. nivmemred 
PM according to the origina) specification, and re- liament in favour of the bill for connecting the wa "i etl. 3,7" 
commendation that the construction of the roof} Liverpool and Birkenhead railways by a tunnel | __ SNR Pe 
be proceeded with in accordance with the terms | below the River Mersey. A tunnel at New. See, te. parame - 
ee aes : . é . . x . 7 Piper & Wheeler ............... - 
of that specification, and under the direction of | ™™ ket has partially fallen in. The cause of the | Gammon 
the architect and surveyor; and that the tender | accident was an unusual flow of water from the _. Sere aReTeS 
of Messrs. Burroughs & Son, for the construction | Warren-hill, occasioned by sudden thaw, par- Patrick & Bom .............+.-co-ooee 
thereof, at the sum of 3,7201. be accepted. The | tially washing away the earth from the abut- | —" >See iiNet 
committee had passed a resolution exonerating | ™ents, and so greatly affecting the condition of | Salinas & Gentes 
Mr. Rollet from any blame or irregularity in the | the brickwork that between 50 ft. and G60 ft. sca sh -clacnentnalc ie SUN ARO 
matter of the late accident. The confirmation | 0f the wall gave way. The Goring station | 
of the proceedings was agreed to after disposal |°f the Great Western Railway, between the | | For Market-house and Town-hall, Farnham, Surrey. 
of an amendment disapproving of the recom-| Didcot and Reading junctions, has been de-| *" 8. 'W, Soom, arene "Sti Credit Ola 
mendation of the Markets Committee, which | 8troyed by fire. The Bickley Tunnel on the) Building. Materials. 
was moved by Mr. Gladstone, and seconded by | South-Eastern Railway has beencompleted. The) = Jenkins ............... £5,218 10 .. £450 0 0 
Mr. Picton, but rejected by a majority of 30|tuunel forms a portion of a new route to be | acme ey oo 14 . 
| to 10. 5 opened up between London and Dover and the | Seobiaad is tes. 3,089 0 333 4 
: : south coast, and which will shorten the present Birch (accepted) 2,775 0 0 . 275 0 
ee ro gg IN on AND OTHER| distance by the South-Eastern lines between | Rar Terra-cotta Dressings. 
ARRIAGES.—“ A Patent Carriage Company,| London and Dover, St. Leonards, Hastings | Blanchard ....000.001c.0cssssessesseeseeeneere £328 0 
Limited,” has been formed at Birmingham, for | Folkestone, and the Continent, by thirteen miles. | ah 8 Sk ERAS git a 
the purpose of bringing into use sundry novel | The new line leaves the Lewisham Junction of} — ‘ 
improvements. The framework is of angle-iron,|the North Kent and Mid Kent Railways, and Ms gy Sten ete + Spe a ¢ 
welded. By using this several inches of space | runs in an almost perfect straight line to the “Ware & Goule er ea vee sone 1,270 00 
are saved, and added to the accommodation. | present Tunbridge Station of the South-Eastern Scrivener & White ... ae 
The panels, which in ordinary cabs are of wood, | passing on its way through Bickley, Chiselhurst, renee eh a sae os 1005 ° ° 
in these new ones are of papier miché. The|and Sevenoaks. The tunnel at its greatest pac ringer rnc wenger ; 
paper resembles leather, but is stiffer and very | depth is about 40 ft. below the surface, and in| For workmen’s cottages, Burton-on-Trent, for Messrs 
tough. Every part of a cab usually of wood,| others it is not more than 4 ft. or 5 ft., and | Worthington & Co., brewers, Mr, James Fai > 
indeed, is in this instance made of paper. The | might, therefore, have been much more conve- wes ‘th 
springs are beneath the body, which brings the | niently made in open cutting through Sundridge Lilley & Son 
wheels 5 in. nearer than in the ordinary vehicle, | Park, to which, however, the owner, Mr. Samuel Wileman & Wigley 
and yet also gives additional room in the width. | Scott, very naturally objected. The tunnel is Douler & Sack ... 
The window runs along the roof on the inside, | egg-shaped, is built of unusual strength, and is 
and draws down like a sash; and there is a sash | 964 yards long ——The first brick of the great Mason 
door, which may be pushed down, and coils itself | tunnel of the Midland Railway intended to pass Cathe 
— the body ry ps vehicle. The ventilation | under Hampstead, and to form a portion of the RE ENTERS coxa 1,348 
improved. ne style of Hansom has a Midiand extension line into London has been Slater (aecepted) ................0000 1,295 
top which slides down, and thus an open car- | laid. The tunnel will be 1,800 yards in length, 
riage is provided. The cost of vebicles is said and at its greatest depth will be 35 yards below | ,, For two dwelling-houses, stables, and workshops, inthe 


—_ considerably reduced by the new mode of the surface. ‘The first brick was laid at a spot Secu & Venda Genanion i ae MEM. : 
ruction, |= Barham Park, near the Hampstead-road. Lose (aanaptedt ei, 00 . 
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For detached house, at Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, for 
r.G. Warner. Mr. J. Scott, architect :-— 
Ingram (accepted) ...........:..:c0000 £779 0 0 





For a pair of semi-detached houses, to be built at 
Broom-hill, Sheffield, for Mr. Manuel, Messrs. Flockton 
& Abbott, architects, Quantities supplied exclusive of 
stoves and chimney-pieces :—- 


Accepted Tenders, 
Mason and Bricklayers Work. 
DG Bo cesiscicrceatissiecevenenve --.. £638 0 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 
cet pan ee eT 


Slater’s Work, 
Dente Serisasiccsvticiniecsiesecseees wes 
Plasterer’: Work, 
Sa NOR cnccenineninesetaaneecvivicres 
Plumber and Glazier’s e 
Townsend ,.......+++ sovivivvicoinetelee 10 
Painter's Work, 
Gas and Bells. 
FOG cindiintintintininrennnns: We A 





0 
0 
£50 10 0 
0 
0 






£19 10 0 





For a pair of residences, at Twickenham. Mr. Charles 
Laws, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Ladds :— 
1,493 








Bowley, Brothers.................+. .. £1,493 0 0 
Anley ..... eihioainnanie é 1,450 0 0 
Hardiman & Sanson 1,417 0 0 
Adamson & Son .. 1,319 0 0 
Whittle 1,319 0 0 
Johnson .. 1,275 0 0 
Jacklin,.. 1,250 0 0 





For pulling down and re-building shops, Deptford 
Broadway, for Mr, J. Longinotte. Mr. J. Liddiard, 
architect :— 








Hubble £945 0 0 
Spellaen . 940 0 0 
Smith .... 900 0 0 
Lester .....0cc..e0 iileiitididiainee sins .. 885 0 0 
BORIS seccsecsscvsses 0 
Lord (accepted) .. 0 








For the erection of warehouse, at Queenhithe. Messrs. 
J. Turner & Son, architects. 
Messrs. Wimperis & Freeman :— 

SIT -anwitetensarerssausertes 


Quantities supplied by | 
0 


| 
| 


eoooo 
oooo 








For alterations, new stables, &c., to Cowfold Lodge, 
near Horsham, Sussex. Messrs. Wimpsris & Freeman, 
architects :— 

Godden & Webb ..............s00006 £1,019 0 0 





Potter, Brothers .......... “ 813 16 0 

en ee 808 0 0 | 
a — 782 0 0 | 
Sharp & Burstow .............006 774 0 








[ADVERTISEMENT. 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to) 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the | 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C, Established 1749, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





H. P. H.~Messrs. D.—W. P. G. — J. B. ~ F. D.—8. & Sons. — A. M.— 
Mr, 8.—J. 8. N.—W, 8. W. — W. H.— W. P.—H. W. V.8.—H. F. F.— 
@. F. T. — J. B., Biackheath. — C. E. D. — Captain G. — J. T.—T. W 
(Hall shali be illustrated).—Manchester Architectural Association 
{the correspondent who complains that this Society is not a fair re- 
presentation of the profession in Manchester, should assist in making 
it 20). — G. G.— A. J.—J. FP. — H. H. — A Builder.—s, P. 8. —J. H— 
E. W. 8. (vee back numbers of the Builder).—Mr. B. jan. (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 








} 
| 


} road, Kensington, within three months after the acce 


Tie Publisher cammot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CopiEs ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the cwrrent 


week's issue later than FIVE o’clock, p.m., on 
Thursday. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
'O ARCHITECTS, ARCHAZOLOGISTS, 


and ANTIQUARIES, — Messrs. COX & WYMAN, Printers of 
“Tho Builder,” having had great experience in the production of 
every variety of Work relating to Architecture, Top graphy, and 
the Vine Arts, their Establishment affords superior facilities for the 
execution of the above description of PRINTING, whether illustrated 
or otherwise, in the best possible manner and at moderate prices. — 
COX & WYMAN, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 74-75, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C, 





~ 





YO ENGINEERS, MILLWRIGHTS, &c. | 


.. The Committee of Visitors of the Devon County Lunatic 
Asylum are ready to recelve TENDERS for PROVIDING, FIXING, 
and SETTING TO WORK, at the Asyium at Axminster, a SET of 
TEREE-THROW PUMPS, together with shafts and gear work, 
according toa specification which may be seen at the office of Mr. 
HAYWARD, the County Architect, 50, H'gh-street, Exeter. Sealed 
Texders, endorsed “ Tenders for Pumps.” t> be delivered to ms oa | 
or before MONDAY, the 6th day of MARCH next. The Committee | 
do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

T. E. DRAKE, Clerk to the Committes. | 
¥xeter, February 9th, 1963. | 


RROMEORD LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. | 


The above Board will, at their Meeting on ‘the 2ad day of | 
MARCH, at HALF-PAST SIX o’clock in the Evening, at the Court- 
house, Romford, receive TENDERS for REPAIRING and making 
good (where necessary) with 3-inch York Slabs, the present PAVE- 
MENT within their district, fall particula s of which can be obtained 
by personal application to Mr FITCH, the Inspector of Nuisances and 
Soperintendent of Roads, North-street, Romford —By order of the | 
Board, THOMAS BOURNE, Clerk. | 
Rowford, lith February, 1365. | 

i 
| 


. - ° 
rr’O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required | 
for the ERECTION of a COTTAGE RESIDENCE, at Ongar Hill, | 
Addlestone, Surrey. The drawings ind specification may be seen on | 
epplication to Mr. H. WALKER, Architect and Surveyor, Ham; ton | 
Wick. Middlesex. to whom the Tenders are to delivered, on or before | 
SATURDAY, the 25th FEBRUARY instant, at TWELVE o’clock.— | 
The party does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 


ARISH of St. MARY ABBOTT'S, Ken- | 
sington, in the County of Middlesex.—PAVING CONTRACT.— | 

The Works, Buildings, and Sanitary Committee of the Vestry of the 
Parish aforesaid will meet at the Vestry Hall, Kensington, on | 











| VRIDAY, the 3rd day of MARCH, 1865, at SEVEN o’clock in the 


Evening, te receive TENDERS and to contract for new YORKS HIRE | 
PAVING, Granite, Kerb, Channels, and Dressed Granite, and other | 
Crossings, &c.; also for Relaying Old Kerb, Paving, and Channels, 
for One Year from Lady-day, 1865. The form of Tender may be 
obtained, together with all particulars, on application to the Vestry’s 
Surveyor, Mr. JAMES BROADBRIDGE, at his Office, Vestry Nall. 
aforesaid. Tenders to be sealed and endorsed “ Tender for Masons’ | 
and Paviors’ Work,” and to be delivered at my Office by or before 
FOUR o’clock in the Afternoon of FRIDAY, the 3rd day of MARCH 
aforesaid. No Tender will be received unless made upor one of the 
said printed forms. The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. The Contractor or Contractors to enter into a 
written contract, and to pay the expense thereof.—By order, | 
REUBEN GREEN, Clerk of the Vestry. 
Vestry Hall, Kensington, 13th February, 1865. 


ARISH of ST. MARY ABBOTT'S, Ken- 


sington, in the County of Middlesex.—To TRONFOUNDERS 
The Works, Buildings, and Sanitary Committee of the Vestry of the | 
Parish aforesaid will meet at the Vestry Hall, Kensington, on 
FRIDAY, the 3rd day of MARCH, 1865, at SEVEN o'clock in the 
Evening, to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 200 CAST-IRON | 
LAMP COLUMNS, to be delivered at the Vestry’s depot. Pembroke- 
tance of the 
The form of Tender, together with all particulars, may be 
obtained on application to the Surveyor, Mr. JAMES BROAD- 
BRIDGE, at his Office, Vestry Hall, aforesaid. Tenders to be sealed 
and endorsed, “ Tender for mp Columns,” and to be delivered at 
my Office by or before FOUR o'clock in the afternoon of FRIDAY, 
the 3rd day of MARCH aforesaid. No Tender will be received unless 
made upon one of the said printed forms. The Vestry do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender — By order, 
REUBEN GREEN, Clerk to the Vestry. 
Vestry Ha'l, Kensington, February 13th, 1865. 


ARISH of ST. MARY ABBOTT'S, Ken- | 
sington, in the County of Middlesex.—To GAS-FITTERS and 
OTHERS.—The Works, Buildings, and Sanitary Committee of the 
Vestry of the Parish aforesxid will meet at the Vestry Hall, Ken- 
sington,on FRIDAY, the 3rd day of MARCH, 1865, at SEVEN o'clock 
in the Evening, to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY of 2) | 
LANTERN IRONS, 14-inch TIN LANTERNS, UPRIGHT SERVICES, 
BENDS, REDUCING SOCKETS and COCKS, te be delivered at the 
Vestry’s depdt, Pembroke road, Kensington, within three months 
after the acceptance of the Tender.—The form of Tender, together | 
with all varticnlars, may be obtained on application to the Surveyor, 
Mr JAMES BROADBRIDGE, at his Office, Vestry Hall, aforewid. 









Tender. 





Tenders to be sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Lanterns,” and to be | 5 


delivered at my Office by or before FOUR o’e'ock in the Afternoon of | 

FRIDAY, the 3rd day of MARCH aforesaid. No Tender will be re- 

ceived unless made upon one of the said printed forms. The Vestry 

do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By 

oréer, REUBEN GREEN, Clerk of the Vestry. 
Vestry Hall, Kensington, 13th February, 1865. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 

for BUILDING the FOUNDATIONS, &c. &. of a large HOUSE 

at Croydon.— Plans and specifications may be seen on the 2ist and 

22nd instant, at Mr. HENMAN'S Offices, 7, Millman-street, W.C.— 
No pledge is given to accept the lowest or any Tender. 








All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be panied by 
the name and address of the sender; not necessarily for publication. 





NOW READY. 

The TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME of “THE 
BUILDER iy (1864), neatly bound in green cloth, 
price TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS. 

CLOTH CASES, price TWO SHILLINGS an 
NINEPENCE (it is necessary, when ordering 
these, to state whether the Advertisements are, or 
are not, to be included in the Volume). 


A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE GRATIS. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES will be bound, on 
being sent to the Office, at a cost of Four Shillings 
each. 

Notre.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors, } 











UILDERS willing to TENDER for the 
ERECTION of a DETACHED VILLA at East Moulsey, are | 
requested to communicate oy letter to Mr. W. F. GOSLING, Archi- 
tect, 72, High-street, Camden Town. 


+ + > > 

PSWICH UNION.—To BUILDERS.— 
Persons desirous of CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of MALE 
ard FEMALE INFIRMARIES, and other WORKS, at the above 
Union House, may see the plans and specification at my Offices, 
Museum-street, Ipswich, on and after MONDAY, the 15th inst. and 
all Tenders are to be delivered to W. B. ROSS, Fsq. Clerk to the 
Guardians, sealed and erdorsed, “ Tender for New Infirmaries,” on 
or before THURSDAY, the’ 23rd inst. The Board of Guardians will 
proceed to open and consider ths same at their meeting, on FRIDAY, 

the 24th inst.—The lowest Tender will not neces-arily be accepted. 
Ipswich, February 9. PHIPSON, Architect. | 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—TENDER for 


_ WORKS.—The Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS | 
for the WORKS required in MAKING certain ADDITIONS and 
ALTERATIONS to the GOODS WAREHOUSE, at the Bristol Station. 
The drawings and specification may be seen, aud quantities obtained, | 
upon application at the Engineer's Office, Gloucester Station, en and 
after THURSDAY, the 16th inst. Tenders in one amount for the | 
whole of the works to be forwarded to the Secretary of the Way and | 
Works Committee, Midland Railway, Derby, by FOUR p.m. on | 
MONDAY, 27th ivst. The Directors do not bind themselves to xcept | 
the lowest or any Tender.—By order, G.N. BROWNE, Secretary, | 

Derby, February &, 1865, 








| bas manufactured thousands of them, and made an « 


| tion of this opinion to Mr. Edwards's work on 


| scientific societies ; and answers to correspondents. 


O CONTRACTORS.—TENDERS are 


invi‘ed to be sent in by Builders, Contractors, and Others, for 
a CHURCH about to be erected at Marske, near Redear. Plans and 
specifications may be inspected at the Mechanics’ Institute, on or 
after FEBRUARY 20th. The Contractors will be required to find 
sureties for the full completion of their Contract. The Committee do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. All Tenders 
must be sealed and sent to the Secretary. the Rev. E. A. LANE, 
Marske, near Kedear, on or before the 20th MARCH, Quantities are 
not supplied, 


A! OTICE.--The convenient RESIDENCES 
ee advertised below deerve the particular attention of persons 
with limited means, as they combine the advantage of a Moderate 
Rental with the liberal Education afforded by the Free Grammar 





| School of St. Olave and St. John, and for which the Children of 


Residents in thess Houses would be eligible.—St. John’s, Horsely- 
down, — Convenient BUILDER'S YARD, SHOPS, HOUSES, and 
PREMISES TO BE LET by TENDER, by the Governors of St. Olave’s 
Free Grammar School, Southwark, on Twenty-one years’ Repairing 
Leases, from Lady day now next ensuing : that is to say, all that com- 
pact Builder’s Yard, Dweliing-nouse, and Prem ses, situate and being 
No. 1, on the west side of Queen-street ; ali those Tenements situate 
and being No. 3,om the west side of Queen-street, and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 


) and 4, on the south side of Goat-street ; aiso ali those Two Warehouses 


and Premis-s, situate and being at the south-east corner of Goat-street 
and Cow-alley ; also all that commanding Corner Shop and Premises, 
sitaate and being No. 33, on the north side of Freeschool-street ; also 
all those Shops aud Premises, situate and being Nos. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
and 32, on the north side of Freeschool-street ; also that very conve- 
nient Dwelling-house and Premises, situate and being No. 65, on the 
south side of Queen Elizabeth-street ; and those Dwelling-houses, 
situate and being Nos, 13, 14, and 15, on the west side of Parish- 
street. The leases for which for twenty-one years will com- 
mence from Lady-day next; all of which are situate in the parish 
of St. John, Horselydown, in the county of Surrey, together 
with the appurtenances thereunto respectively belonging.—The 
particulars and conditions, plans of the premises, and specifica- 
tions of the works and repairs to be performed, may be seen 
at the Office of Mr. HENRY STOCK, the Surveyor, No. 6, Duke- 
street, Southwark, between the hours of TEN and FOUR o'clock any 
day, Sundays excepted ; and Tenders, in writing only, are to be deli- 
vered at the Office of Mr. R. MtNSHULL JONES, No. 199, Tooley- 
street, Southwark, by or before ELEVEN o'clock on THURSDAY, 
MARCH 2-4, 1965, immediately after which a Court of Governors 
will be held at the School, for the purpose of taking the same into 


| consideration, and where persons making such Tenders are to attend 


punctually at ONE o’cloek of the same day ; but the Governors do not 
bind themselves to accept the highest or any offer or offers. 
February 14, 1865. 








rice 9s, 6d. with I'lustrations. 


Price 
TREATISE on SMOKY CHIMNEYS : 


their CURE and PREVENTION. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 

“ A sensibly written treatise.”— Bedford Times. 

“ The author appears to have given the suiject a thorough investi- 
ee ae ee “The suggestions made bear the mark of 
matured judgment as well as of experience.”— Brighton Eraminer. 

“A learned treatise and one so exhaustive as apparentiy not ta 
leave a single cause of obfuscation for which the proper remedy is not 
provided.” — Cheshire Chronicle. 

“ A very iuteresting treatise.” .-2 
should be without Mr. Edwards's pamphlet.” 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 








“ No architect or builder 
Derby Mercury. 
Piveadilly. 














Second Fdition, revised, with sixteen p ates, price 6a, 
+ ~ 4 ~{ "I . wa 
UR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES: a 
Treatise ‘on the Economical Use of Fuel and the Prevention 
of Smoke. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS. Jun. 

“ On the strength of the aphorism, of every mun to his trade, we 
may inquire who shculd be a’more competent person to give us in- 
formation about fire-places than a well-informe prictical man, who 
xamination of 


their respective merits a life-long stady? But it is so generally 


| admitted that, as in love and war, all sorts of stratagems are fair in 
| trade, that the public are apt to eye with reserve avy production 


dealing with the writer’s own wares, and to regard it as an oblique or 
disguised aivertisement. We would, however, gainsay the applica- 
*Our Domestic Fire- 
places,’ which, although it may answer the purpose of an ordinary 
trade-book, belongs to a higher order of things. Thus Mr. Edwards 
has not confined himself to a scale of praises upon the particu'ar 
grates manufactured by his own firm, but has fairly weighed the 
merits of many that are patented by their inventors, and are there- 
fore inaccessible to him aa a source of profit.”—Duil 
London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Pic 








aAilly. 





TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, &. AND FOR THE USE 
OF OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND STEAM 


a Just published, 
SERIES of TECHNICAL VOCABU- 


LARIES in EIGHT LANGUAGES, comprising the leading 
terms iu the following constructive branches :— 
CIVILand ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. Price 2s. 
MILITARY ARCHITECTURE and FORTIFICATION. Price 2s, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING and SURVEYING. Prive 3a. 
By HENRY HALL, Assistant Surveyor, War Department. 
London: EDWARD sTANFORD, 6, Charine-eross, 3. W. 
A NEW MONTHLY SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL, 
Mesars. CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPLN beg to announce that they 
will publish, on the Ist of MARCH, NUMBER ONE of s NEW 
MONTHLY First-class SERIAL, to be entitled 


HE SCIENTIFIC REVIEW and 


JOURNAL of “ THE INVENTOR®’ INSTITUTE.”— The main 


| objects of the “* Scientific Review” will be to record lucidly and faith- 


fully, from month to month, the progress of Science both at home 
and abroad, to point out the bearing of recent discoveries ou those 
previously made, and to keep their practical utility most steadily in 


ew, 

It will place before the public not only home inventions, but those 
of other nations, and wiil endeavour to throw an interest over these 
matters, by setting them forth in such a manner that the general 
public may readily understand them. 

Among the boundless variety of subjects which will find « place in 


| its pages, every branch of production, every department of scientific 
| research, having a practical tendency, will be duly noticed 


“The Scientific Review and Journal of the Inventors’ Insti- 


tute” will also form a medium of intercommunication between 
scientific men throughout the world; and an opportuaity will be 
afforded them of cauvassing the merits of rival i.vention*, provided 


the puolic good is the sole object of disputation. 

It will, moreover, be the accredited organ of ‘“‘ The Inventors’ Insti- 
tute,” the objects of which are :—“ To protect Inventors’ interests, 
and detend the privilege of obtaining her Muajesty’s Letters Patent "— 

To promote improvements in the Patent Laws”—“ To facilitate the 
diffusion of information with reference to inventions, aad other sub- 


| jects beneficial to Laventors and Patentees,” 


Fach number will generally coutain one or more reviews of scien- 
tific works ! descriptions of new or improved machines, processes and 
apparatus, with Ulustrations when considered necessary ; special arti- 
cles on scientific topics of current interest ; a résund of the 
of manufactures ‘and practical science in all parts of the world, col- 
lected from materials furnished by special correspoulent , or frem the 
most recent scientific periodicals, &. whether at home or abroad ; a 
detail of important patents asked for or secured ; the meetings of 
Inventors and 
others seeking information may rest assured that their communica- 
tions will receive early attention whenever the questions proposed 
are of public interest. 

“The Scientific Review and Journal of the Inventors’ Institute 
will be edited under the supervision of able and experienced ten, 
and will be published on the First of every Month, price 6d, of 
stam a 

ro nm Red desirous of receiving copies each month at their resi- 
dences, will secure their delivery pvst-free by remitting a year's 
subscription of 7s. te the Publishers. 

All anedindtons intended for the Elitors to be addressed as 
follows :—The Editors of “ The Scientific Review, Messrs. Cassell 
Petter, & Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, EC, 

La Selle Sauvage Yard, London, EC. 


broary, 1865. 
N.B—Advertisemeuts for the First Number must be sent to the 
Office of “ The Scientific Review,” La Beile Sauvage Y: Ludgate- 


J Lill, on or before the 20th of February. 
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DISCOU RSE upon *DILAPI DATIONS : 
Their Nature and the Principles of Assessment succinctly 
demonstrated. 

By THOMAS MORRIS, Architect ; Author of “ A (iue to Railway 
Compensation,” “ The Vaine of Estates,” &*. uniform in size and 
price with the present w 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. Stationers’ Hall Court, ECG 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Palmerston. 


ESIGNS for MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 


GRAVESTONES, &c. price 16s. complete in one volume. 
By JOSEPH B. ROBINSON, Sculptor, Derby. 
The Qunaer in this volume are suitable for either cemetery or 
churchyard. The book forwarded free to any part of the kingdom for 
post-office order. 


N ACAULAY’S RAILWAY MAP. 


The gaye sorrsee of = Map is now ready ; and having 
been revised by t y be dan authoritative 
guide for Matieay. oe &e. ‘Tevellen, Parliamentary Agents, 
and Merchants. 

Price in sheets, 18s. or with counties coloured, 22s. 
SMITH & EBBS, Tower-hil!l, London, EC, 


THE UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 
In imperial &vo. with Nine Jilustrations, price 12s 


A TREATISE on _ the SANITARY 


MANAGEMENT and UTILISATION of SEWAGE: comprising 
Details of a System applicable to Cottages, Dwelling-houses, Public 
Buildings, and Towns ; Sugeestions relating to the Arterial Drainage 
of the Country, and the Water Supply of Rivers. 

By WILLIAM MENZIFS, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest 


and Parks. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO Paternoster-row. 


THOMAS TATE’S MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 
New Edition, in 12mo. price 2s. and K+y, price 3s. 6d. 


LGEBRA MADE EASY. Chiefly in- 


tended for the use of Schoo’ 
By THOMAS TATE, F.R A.S. late of Kneller Training College, 
wickenbam. 
he same Author, Revised Editions, 


TREATIS! E on the FIRST PRINCIPLES of | 
— after Pestalozzi’s Method, with many Examples, | 


ls, 
EXERCISES on MECHANICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 12m0. with Woodcuts, 2+. and Key, 3-. 61. 
PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, MENSURA- 
TION, Trigonometry, Land Surveying, and Levelling, 34. 6d. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MENSURATION and LAND SURVEVING. 
A thoroughly revised Edition, —— by a Treatise on 
Levelling, price 6s. bo 


TREATISE on PRACTICAL MEN- 
SURATION, in Ten Parts ; containing— 

The most approved Methods of | Mensuration of Haystack-, Drains 
Drawing Geometrical Figures, | Canals, Marl-pits, Pons, Mili- 
Mensuration of Superficies, } dams, Embavkments, Quarries, | 
Land Surveying Coai-heaps, and Clay-heaps | 
Mersuration of Solids. Conic Sections and their Solids, = | 
The Useof the Carpenter’s Rule. The most useful Problems in | 
Timber Measure, in which is Gauging according to the New 

shown the Method of Mea- Imperial Measures, 

suring and Valuing Standing | Plane Trigonometry. with its ap- 

Timber. | plication to the Mensuratiou of 
Artificers’ Works, illustrated by | Heights and Distances. 

the Dimevsions and Contents | Trigonometrical Surveys. 

of a House. | A Dictionary of the Tvrms used in 

Archit<cture. 
By ANTHONY NESBIT. 

New Edition, enlarged and much improved. To which is added, a 
Treatise on Levelling. The Two Treatises illustrated by above 700 
Practica! Exain pies and about 300 Woodcuta. 


KEY to NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MEN. 
SURATION, containing Solutions to all Questions which are not 
answered in that work; with Referencs to the Probl-ms, Kales, and 
Notes, by which the Solutions are obtained, Corrected to correspond 
—— with the lmproved Edition of the Trea'ise. 12mo. price 5s. 

oun 

Also may now be had, with numerous Plates, Woodcuts, and 

Engraved Pians, in 8vo. price 124 cloth, 


NESBIT’S PRACTICAL LAND SURVEY- 
ING, for the use of Schools and Private Students. Eleventh Edition. 
revised and enlarged. 

By WILLIAM a F.R.A.S. Professor of Practical 
Land-Burveying. 
London: LONGMAN, ‘GREEN, & OO, Paternoster -row. 


























R. MARDON, ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN and Cor URIST. Perspectives, Competi- 

tion, and other DRAWINGS prepared.— Address, Bedford Chambers, 
Southampton- -street, Strand, W.C, 


OMPETITION and ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or otherwixe. 
mee and Drawings Copied, &c—Apply to G. 43, Bedtord- 
row 


PHOTOGRAPHS of Architectural Sub- 
jects, Building and Engineering Works complete or in progrers, 
Interiors, Maps, Engineering Pie etc. Mr. EhNaor EDW ARDS 
undertakes the Photographing of the above, to any scale, and with- 
out distortion. By recent inventions an angle of 120°, or more than 
three times the usual amount of subject can be included in a single 
Photograph. 20, Baker-street, Purtinan-square, Louaou, W 


ERSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICA ‘AL, and and 


other DR AWINGS 
MADE and COLOURED by - aoe aotiean, fen rough Sketches or 


ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8. 














IVIL ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, 


ARCHITECTURE, &c, ~PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION given in 
Civil Engineering, Surveying, Levelling, &c. on moderate terme, 
including Field Work, with Instruments, &c.—For Terms, apply at 
the Offices of Messrs. HYDE, SMITH, & LEWIS, Civil Eng 


ANTED, a good JOBBING CAR- 


PENTER, to be as a with the Advertiser. Or bar 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an expe- 
rienced Assistant, well practised in making a -. 
ings and “ter office work, and thoroughly eed — 





House and Shop would be LET with the Carpentering B 
small outlay would be required either way.—Apply to J. D. per- 
sonally, between Six and Eight p.m, 42a, Wych-street, Strand. 


AINTERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, in the Country, a good 

PLUMBER’ and PAINTER. A —— Dagon at hag os 

wa would have manent emp.oyment. ter, 

pales age and w wages expected, to Mr. HENRY ‘GIBBONS, Iron 
Founder, Hungerfi 





tyles, . colouring, &c. 
wusk—-Ageey ts to ©. C. at Steel’s, 2, Spring Gardens, 8. W. 
HITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, a 
SITUATION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in an "architect's or 
Contractor’s Office, at home or abroad. Has had four years’ expe- 
rience in an architect and surveyor’s offics, with one of the large rail- 
wav companies. First-rate references if required.—App'y by letter 
to X. Y. Port-office, Derby. 








WANTED, ,a good PLUMBER, PAINTER, 


and GLAZIER, = to carry on a business ra the country. He 
must be able to estimate, keep accounts, measure up all work io 
the trade, and make himeelf Conese nll useful. No oue — apply 
who cannot give the most — Address, Mrs. 
HOU cH IN, , Plumber, Puckeridge, Herts. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Practical Man, an 
= *. LERK rh hoe wage GENERAL FORE- 

MAN, or a Situati Estate, as Superintendent. 
The advertis«r is a ek “ont correct “draughtman and designer ; 
well up in model farm - -buildings, —— aud general repairs. Ten 
years’ from a Has sup-rint on large works 











JANTED, a First-class CARVER and 

LETTER CUTTER. One who understands Practical Monu- 

mental Masonry, to actas FOREMAN. References required.— Apply, 

stating terms, &c. to JOB THOMAS, Steam Marble and Slate Works, 
Newport, Mon. 


TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


ANTED, a BUILDER'S CLERK.— 
Must be a good accountant and estimator, and used to the 
and se t of extras on contracts, — Addrees, stating 

age, and salary required, to R. M. P. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, ina Clerk of Works’ Office, a 


YOUTH, as an ARTICLED PUPIL. A small premiam re- 
quired, —Addrese,’ ®, M. R. Mowell’s Library, 142, Sloane-street, 8.W. 


ANTED, in an Architect's Office, a 

SITUATION, by arespectable Young Man. Is a neat + ate 
man ; has worked at the bench, Can give good references,—Address, 
FE. W. 12, Rei Lion-square, Holborn, W.C, 


\ ANTED, as CLERK of WORKS, a 

8ITU ATION by a practical Young Man ; Carpenter by wade 
Ts a good dranghteman. Good references.—Address, W. G. 12, Red 
| Lion-square, Holborn, W.C. 


| WANTED, a steady active Man, as WORK- | 


ING FOREMAN t» a Brick and Lime Manufacturer. —— 
| thoroughly understand the managemeat of men, &c.—Applv 
| letter only, stating salary woes and fall particulars, to nowuND 
LEE, Loompit-hill, Lewisham, 8. ©. 























| 





ANTED, a TRAVELLER in the TIM- | 


| BER TRADE. Must be well acquain‘ed with the business, 
and with a good connexion — Address, with full particulars, where 
, last eng wed, salary, &c. A. B. R. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO GRATNERS, WRITERS, AND wingers) 


ANTED, for a constancy, a good WORK- | 


MAN in the above branches. Also a good PLUMBER and 
GASFITIER Nore but sober men need apply.—Addie.s, stating 





| wages, G. HEAD, Plamber, Worthing. 





BRICKLAYE 


ANTED, SIX good BRICKLAYERS, 


by JAMES Lexa, Richmond, Surrey, 8,W. Wages 5s. per | 
| day. 


| WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- | 


class GRAINER and MARBLER, by Piscowerk. —Address, | 
ive IL. 53, Charrington-street, Oakiey-square, N.W. 








SONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, by . practical Man, of great | 


xperience, a SITUATION as AGENT or GENERAL | 
MANAGER For the last sixteen years he has had full charge of large | 
joba, for one of the largest railway contractors in London. Under- | 
stands surveying, and building in all its branches. Reference | 
first-class. Age 38. A job abroad preferred.—Address, V. R. Mr. Cox, 
High street, Hatfield, Herts. 





CHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


W ANTED, by an experienced ASSIST- 

ANT, an a ee ith the above. He is fully 
competent to prepare Working, Detail, and Competition Drawings, 
and is wnick at quantiti.s. Good references, &ec.—Address, ALPHA, 
care of Mr. Sage, 11, Victoria-grove, South Kensington, 5.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


\ N ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 

energetic Man. a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL or OUT- 
DOOR FOREMAN of CARPENTERS, or to Take the Entire Charge 
of a Job. First-class testimonials. Prepares detail drawings, and | 
men ures up work.— Address, M. O. care‘of Mr. Barrow, 11, Moreton | 
street, Pimlico, 8 W. 


\ ANTED, EVENING EMPLOYMENT, 
by a Young Man, used to squaring dimensions, abstracting, 
&c.— Address, N. O. Office 


W ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION as FOREMAN ¢ of MASONS, or to Bu rintend 
a Job. Un Address, A M. 28, bald’s- 
road, Red Lion-square, London, 





of ** The Builder.” 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, a RE ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL OUT. DOOR FOREMAN, or as Clerk of Works 

Age 39. Testimonials and er to last empluyer,—Address, B. D. 
50, Piatt-street, Camden-to 


ANTED, a SITUATION as IMPROVER 

to the Plumbing. by a Young Man who has served his time 

at the three branch-s. Wages not so much an object as improve- 
ment,— Address, A. B. C. Post-office, Earley, near Reading. 





in London and country.—Address, A. B. Mr. Walker's Iron Works, 
York. 


TO BUILDERS, RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a BRICKLAYER, with 


many years’ chesenghly practical experience, a SITUATION, 
as FOREMAN, or to Superintend, or as Inspector of Brickwork. 
Would not object to take brickwork, gauge work, or tuck po'nting, at 
fair prices, labour only. Is a fair draughteman, well up in setting 
out works of any description. Good testimonials.—Address, J.C. B. 
7a, Plough-lane, Notting Hill, London, W. Country preferred. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, 

a nammecendent?, as CLERK, in a Builder’s Office. L 

well up in accounts, a good draughtsman, &c Good references.— 
Address, L. P. 12, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 2 
ANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 
thoroughly good Plumber, a SITUATION or JOB. No ob- 
jection to fill up time painting or glazing. References if required. 
Town or country.—Address, J. W. 4, Green’s-road, High-street, Cam- 
berwell. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT asGENERAL FOREMAN. Carpente, 
| Boroasts Good reference.—Address, G. 8. 78, Great Suffolk-street 


| e v 
\ ANTED, by a Practical CARPENTER 
and JOIN FR, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as General FOREMAN, 
or to TAKE CHARGE of a JOB. Town or country (the latter pre- 
| ferred) Good reference as to ability and character.—Address, G, F. 
| 11, Noble-street, Wilmington-square, W.C. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 
WORKS. Well up in Warehouse, Dock, and other heavy 
(Fimo, — N. at Watson's, Tobacconist, Luapus-street, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

FOREMAN of WORKS. A Bricklayer, aged 32. Good ex- 
perience. Good references given.— Address, N. P. No, 80, Lupus 
[ee Pimlico. 


TO ARCHITECTS OR BUILD 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT ina London Office. Has been nearly 
four years in the profession. A small salary will be required.— 
| Address, H. W. Post- office, | Oxford, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


| WANTED, by a Person of experience, the 


MANAGEMENT of a large JOB. Can be well recommended. 
| | Address, C. M. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO SURVEYORS. 


| WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, a 

SITUATION with the above. Is a po draughtsman es 
| colourist. Salary not 80 much an object | as improvement. — Address, 
C. C. R, The Elms, H , Li ire 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who 


thoroughly understands tracing, copying drawings, & a 
SITUATION in an Architect's and Surveyor’s Office. Excellent refer- 
ence can be given.—Address, G. H. W. No. 1, Albert-street, Mile-end 
| New Town, N.E. 









































BUILDERS, 


ANTED, by the Advertine, EMPLOY- 

MENT, as WOOD and STONE CARVER. Town or country. 

No objection to go abroad.~ Address, J. J. 1, Albany-street, Albany- 
read, Camberwell, London. 


DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Married Man, 


aged 25,a SITUATION as CLERK Has had four years’ ex- 
nee, and thor-ughly understands the general routine of a deco- 

| ris ne and builder's office.—Address, A. B. Pvst-offive, Basingsteke, 
ants, 








TO IRONMONGERS, “GASFITTERS, 


ANTED, constant EMPLOYM ENT, by 

a seqpestatihe Young Man, who has been used to the general 
work of an at ens 's Shop. Can have good reference. Age 22 — 
| Address, W.Z 31 eymouth-street, New Kent Road, 8.E. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by a practical PLASTERER, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, or take Piece-work, 

Good references can be had,—Address, L. L. J. 19, Conduit-street, 
Praed- “street, Paddington. 


"ANTED, by a good JOINER, WORK 


by the PLECE oF Charge of « Job. Thoroughly competent.— 
Address, G. M. Broadway, Esliug, W. — ” 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 


& SITUATION as FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. J ubbing 
shop in the City preferred.— Address, W. f. 7, Cleft-street, Hoxtou. 














Surveyors, Architects, &c. No. 24, Guildford-street, Ruseell- 

. square. 
N.B. DAY and EVENING Instruction given in Architectural Di 
ing, Colouring, Taking out Quantities, &c. wet 


ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, and 


ARCHITECTS’ OFFICE WORK.— ROBERT J. COOK & Cv, 
3, Canpon-row, have a staff of thoroughly qualified D.anghtsmen, 
with whom they are enabled to execute a large amount of tracing 
and general office work in « very short time.—ROBERT J. COOK @& 
a a Draughtsamen, and Lithogr«phers, 2, Canuon-row, 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR has 


° ae eo in his office for a well-educated Youth, as Articled 
moderate premium —~ — Add care 
Housekeeper, 52, Old Broad-strect, E.C. ~—_ = 


Te 

IDDLESEX INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
FELTHAM, W.—WANTED, a FOREMAN of WORKS. 
ager, 355. a week. "Information as to the nature of the duties to be 
eat can be obtained on inquiry. Candidates must send their 
tters of application, with copies of testimonials, to the Superin- 
tendent, on or before the 24th instant, and must attend personally at 

the School, at NOON, on the 27th instant, at their own expense. 

13th February, 1865. 











TO BUILDERS AND ARCAITECTS. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 


a SITUATION as FOREMAN or CLEKK of WORKS, Aged 
33.— Address, W. C. N. Office of * The Builder. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE.—A well- 
ae Youth, Nery can command only a small premium, 
ed to « Builder = en Eugineer.— 

pe son ra z , Post-office, Tunbridge W: 








TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 


FOREMAN, by a steady, active, and experienced Man, who 
thoroughly understands every brauch of the business. Reference 
cr his present employer, who is declining busine-s.—Apply, 
H. C. Post-< ffice, Bedford, 





TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man (married), a 
SITUATION, as y pee GLAZIER, PAPERHANGER, 
and GILDER Can do a little Paes Five years’ good character. 
Address, B. J, 15, Stanley-street, Pimlico. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser is open for RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT 2s OUT-DOOR FOKEMAN or FOREMAN of JOB 

Carpenter aud Joiner by trade.—Address, W. T. B. No, 44, Admical- 
terrace, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND DECORATORS, 


f T YHE Advertiser, a thoroughly good 

— BER, is in want of a SITUATION, permanent or other- 

=e be — ood gaa fitter: sine-worker, ae paler, &c. References. 
ag erate. —Address, Mr. K, 7, 

Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, W. Kite § wean 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA! 


ANTED, & by a thoroughly ‘Practical Man, 

» & RE-ENGAGEMENT, to take the entire 

CH ARGE a elem JOB Thoroughly acquainted ‘with A measuring up 
ee First-class references to and b — Adress, 
G. EL M, Office of ** The Buiider.” 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS &c. 


T EMPORARY A SSISTANCE 
in pre ng aeons Detail, and Competition 

DRAWINGS, =. experienced ASSIS tANT, who has a eter 

keowtetee of Oot : ~ Terms Apply to : i 
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